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Our Twenty-fifth Year 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, a group of clergymen 

gathered in New York under the leadership of the 
Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., to begin the publication of 
America, a Catholic Review of the Week. Volume I, 
No. 1, bears the date of April 17, 1909, and in his edi- 
torial announcement Father Wynne outlined the object, 
scope, and character of the new publication. 

Among the great needs of the times, he wrote, was a 
weekly publication in which one might find “a review 
and conscientious criticism of the life and literature of 
the day, a discussion of actual questions and a study of 
vital problems from the Christian standpoint, a record of 
religious progress, a defense of sound doctrine, an au- 
thoritative statement of the position of the Church in the 
thought and activity of modern life, a removal of tradi- 
tional prejudice, a refutation of erroneous news, and a 
correction of misstatements about beliefs and practices 
which millions hold dearer than life.” 

Good Father Wynne is still with us, at work in other 
literary fields, however, and it is a pleasure rather than a 
duty for his successors to record that had he not been at 
the helm when AMERICA put out to sea, the first voyage 
would have been disastrous. When he relinquished com- 
mand, the vessel had been proven seaworthy, the crew 
had acquitted themselves as able seamen, the paths of the 
hitherto uncharted waters had been explored, and all that 
was left to be undertaken was a series of weekly voyages. 
At times, we admit, the skies have lowered, the winds 
have roared in an alarming fashion, and the waves have 
rushed to uncomfortable, if not precisely to Alpine, 
heights. Yet we have always beaten through to sunny 
weather and calm ports. 

It would not become us to assert that in every respect 
we have fulfilled the high hopes expressed by the Editor 


in 1909. We are well aware, of course, that we have 
not. Should the time come when we are satisfied with 
what we have done, and are doing, we trust that our 
superiors will forthwith remove us to replace us by men 
who understand, as we hope we now understand, that 
no man can ever do enough, or valiantly enough, in the 
battle for the establishment of the Kingdom of Christ 
upon earth. But we venture to hope that what we in 
fumbling fashion have tried to do, has not been wholly 
without fruit. We know that we have made the effort, 
and we are conscious that we have no other purpose in 
our work than to think with the Church, to defend her in 
her conflicts with a world that either forgets God, or 
remembers Him only to blaspheme, and in all things to 
be loyal and obedient to her, and to all commissioned to 
speak in her name. It is with gratitude and humility 
that we recall the letters of Pius X, Benedict XV, and 
the present Holy Father, Pius XI, commending our poor 
efforts, and encouraging us to persevere in our work. 
We do not take them as an approbation of work done 
well, but as an incitement for more and better work. 

The new dress in which the Review appears is in no 
sense indicative of a change in purpose or policy. We 
hope, however, that it may be an external indication of 
our renewed interior purpose to do all that lies in our 
power to discern the signs of the times, and to interpret 
them to our readers. The days in which we live are in- 
deed dark, and often the spirit of Anti-Christ assumes 
the guise of an angel of light. May we ever be guided 
aright to see the Divine purpose that moves in all crea- 
tion, and to proclaim it without fear and without com- 
promise. 

To our readers we are grateful for support, criticism, 
and, we doubt not, prayers. We live almost entirely on 
subscriptions, and if we were to depend on advertising 
income, as secular papers do, we could not live at all. 
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At the beginning, then, of our twenty-fifth year, we 
ask our friends to join us in our work by helping us to 


obtain new subscribers, and by remembering us in their. 


prayers. 


Let the Seller Beware! 


N his message of March 29, the President asked Con- 

gress for legislation to supervise the sale of invest- 
ment securities in inter-State commerce. What the Presi- 
dent asks has been demanded by this Review, and by 
every reputable journal in the country, ever since the 
bank failures in the South four years ago disclosed be- 
yond dispute the rank dishonesty of many traders in 
securities. Congress cannot guarantee that all securities 
hereafter offered to the public are sound in every respect. 
It can, however, insist that full publicity accompany every 
offer of securities, “ that no essentially important element 
attending the issue shall be concealed from the buying 
public,” and it can jail every trader who lies about his 
wares. 

To Europeans, it may appear incredible that such leg- 
islation is necessary. ‘They are as familiar as ourselves 
with the “ fly-by-night’ bond-selling firms whose pre- 
tensions can deceive only the most gullible. But they 
know nothing of the regular traffic in worthless securities 
engineered by brokers and banking firms whose reputa- 
tion is—or was until recently—above suspicion. In any 
European country, a banking house such as that which 
floated an issue of Peruvian bonds, against the advice of 
its own investigators in Peru, and obtained the exclusive 
right to the bonds by methods which may soon be aired 
in the Federal criminal courts, would be utterly impos- 
sible. In this case, one of the bank’s chief officials testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee that facts which would 
have made even the most stupid investor somewhat sus- 
picious, were held back from the public because the bank 
believed that ‘the public would not be interested.” 

For some inexplicable reason, the average American, 
prior at least to January, 1933, reposed the most pathetic 
trust in his banks. Buying from a private individual, he 
would apply the rule of caveat emptor, but if he bought 
from a bank, he took for granted that the wares were in 
every respect sound and beyond suspicion. It is quite 
true, of course, that few banks, if any, were in the habit 
of giving the purchaser a legal guarantee against loss. 
But the average purchaser looked upon the fact that a 
bank, or one of its affiliates, had sold him the security, 
as equivalent to a guarantee, and the bank knew that he 
did. Insull played upon this confidence, and so too did the 
banking corporations which floated the Kreuger bonds. 
The result of this misplaced confidence is that today 
thousands of American families have lost the savings of 
years. 

All that President Roosevelt now asks is nothing more 
than a square deal for the investor. The legislation which 
he proposes may and probably will result in a falling off 
in the sale of securities to the public, but in the end both 
the holders of the securities and the public will be bene- 
fited. The bill in the hands of Senator Robinson affects 
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only the sale, or the offer to sell, of securities in inter- 
State commerce. All pertinent information must be filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission before they can be 
offered, or advertised, for sale, and in the event that mis- 
representations are found, the promoters are severally 
and jointly liable to the purchasers for damages. As the 
information to be required by law is detailed and item- 
ized, and will be open to the public, the provision of 
liability to the purchaser is of the highest importance. 
Violations of the statute may be punished by heavy fines 
and imprisonment. 

The bill affects only the sale of securities in inter-State 
commerce. Federal and State securities, judicial sales, 
and isolated transactions by individuals, are exempted. 
This measure will not repair the losses of past years, but 
if properly enforced it will prevent plundering of the 
public in the future, and put an end to a sorry chapter in 
the history of American banking. 


Federal Wage Cutting 


HE Presidential order of March 28, providing a 

wage cut of fifteen per cent for practically all Fed- 
eral employes, will result in a saving to the Government 
of about $125,000,000 per year. No opposition was made 
when the President announced some weeks ago that a 
cut was contemplated, and since the Government is mak- 
ing desperate efforts to balance its budget, no opposition 
will be made now. Even the employes realize that it 
would be futile. 

The President based his action on the fact that the 
cost of living has fallen within the last few years. While 
the figures furnished by the Department of Labor can- 
not, in the nature of things, be mathematically accurate, 
they indicate that from June 30, 1928 to December 31, 
1932, the decrease was about twenty-one per cent. The 
index figure for the first date is 171, and for the second 
133.9; hence a wage cut of fifteen per cent is deemed 
reasonable. The sole consolation which the struggling 
Federal employe can hug to his bosom is that this deduc- 
tion will not be added to the deduction of eight and one- 
third per cent imposed some months ago, but will be 
based on the salary received before that time. 

When the ship is about to be cast on the rocks, nice 
questions of finance cannot be argued. Still, it is to be 
regretted that the President’s order is of so sweeping a 
nature. When the city of New York proposed to cut the 
wages of its employes, this Review protested against the 
imposition of the same cut for all, regardless of the 
amount of their wages. A ten-per-cent cut on an income 
of $25,000 per year means some retrenchment in the 
matter of cakes and ale, but the same cut applied to a 
wage of $1,200 may mean children without enough bread. 
This criticism applies with equal force to the Federal 
wage cut. It is said that the new plan will be adminis- 
tered by the President with discretion, but there is noth- 
ing in the executive order, or in the Act of Congress on 
which it is based, which exempts any wage from the cut. 
It will apply with equal force to the salary of the Presi- 
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dent, and to the meager wage of the scrub woman in the 
Federal building. 

This is a serious fault, and one that could easily 
have been avoided. Cuts in the higher brackets are in- 
evitable, but we hope that the President will invoke his 
well known ingenuity to exempt salaries of $1,200 and 
under. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the figures industri- 
ously compiled by the experts in the Department of 
Labor may, in many instances, have only the remotest 
connection with reality. It is a losing battle to fight with 
the multiplication table, but that warfare we propose to 
avoid by enlisting the multiplication table on our side. 
A man and his family can live more cheaply at the pres- 
ent day than in June, 1928, but only on the assumption 
that all the income is applied to that man and his family. 
Today that assumption is not valid. 

Is there a wage earner in this country who is not shar- 
ing his income with one or more of the great army of 
the unemployed? It is a matter of record, attested to by 
social workers all over the country, that the most gener- 
ous and regular contributors to public funds for relief 
are men and women fortunate enough to be employed by 
the Federal, State and city governments. More than this, 
as social workers and the clergy are well aware, probably 
a majority of these workers contribute, over and above 
what they give to public funds for relief, to the support 
of parents, brothers, sisters, and unemployed relatives. 

To say, then, that the cost of living has fallen in the 
last three and one-half years from 171 to 133.9 is simply 
not true of the average wage earner. It might be nearer 
the truth to say that it has risen from 133.9 to 171. In 
1928, his wages went to his family alone. Today that 
income must be shared with others. 

However, the wage cut extends only to the end of the 
next fiscal year, and the President promises that it will be 
revised, should the cost of living take an upward trend. 
If the Federal employe can keep body and soul together 
for another year, he will have the consolation of having 
labored valiantly to keep the ship of State off the rocks. 
But with that said the principle of a uniform cut for all, 
regardless of income, is unsound, and its adoption by the 
Federal Government is highly regrettable. 


The Return of Beer 


ITH all our dislike of Federal Prohibition, these 

exultant songs of joy over the return of beer are 
gradually causing many to turn a deaf ear. There is 
some virtue in an honest mug of beer, and for that we 
may be thankful. But beer is not the noblest of God’s 
creatures. It is no panacea for our social, moral, and 
economic ills. It will not fill up the national deficit, as 
Niagara fills up a pint pot. The breweries will not be 
halls of learning, or schools for saints and statesmen. 
Indeed, unless our State legislatures work out their plans 
with more common sense than some of them seem to 
possess at present, legalized beer will not even do away 
with the speakeasy and the bootlegger. Worst of all, 
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unless its sale is properly controlled, the return of beer 
may defer indefinitely the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

But what will an orderly traffic in beer mean to the 
country? What benefits, especially in the economic order, 
may be looked for? 

Congress and the President evidently rely on the return 
of beer as a new and steady source of Federal revenue. 
What the income will be can not be stated definitely ; 
but, putting the earlier estimates aside as exaggerated, it 
is probable that the Federal tax will not fall far below 
$150,000,000 annually. Two St. Louis breweries have 
already paid $1,250,000 for revenue stamps, calculated by 
them to last for about three months, and New York 
brewers estimate that the tax in the city of New York 
alone will reach $18,000,000 per year. Should these esti- 
mates be even approximately true, the tax on beer will 
go far in the work of balancing the budget. 

Estimates of the income to the States are more indefi- 
nite. What they can reap, after the Federal Government 
has taken its share, will depend upon their legislatures. 
Should they impose an excessive tax, as some seem bent 
on doing, the income will not be great. But with intelli- 
gent regulation and a moderate tax, the net income to all 
the States, including licenses to manufacture and sell, 
should not be much less than that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the next place, the resumption of the legitimate 
traffic in beer will stimulate trade and industry in many 
lines. The money spent for beer is, it is true, but a 
small fraction of our national spending, but, as a writer in 
the Chicago Tribune, quoting “a close adviser of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who declined to permit his name to be 
used,” points out, “ it may be the one factor necessary to 
start business anew.” For at least a year, the country 
has been on a dead center economically, and it is at least 
possible that the beer traffic may contribute the shift of 
direction, which will move the economic machine. 

Trade was resumed in many industries on the very 
day of the President’s message, asking Congress for a 
beer bill. The manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association reports that the demand for lum- 
ber has greatly increased, and in Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Illinois, and other States, box factories long closed have 
been reopened. The chief statistician for the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation estimates that more than $65,000,000 
will be spent at once for new breweries, and for altera- 
tions of old plants, and additions. If the sums to be 
spent on glass and brewery-equipment factories, and on 
retail establishments, be added, this estimate can be 
doubled. Every new establishment, and the resumption 
of work in the old ones, means, of course, a reduction 
in unemployment. 

From the economic viewpoint, the legalization of beer 
which began yesterday may, possibly, be the first step 
away from the depression. As such, it is to be welcomed. 
Whether it will destroy the bootleg trade in beer, and 
help toward the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
remains to be seen. 
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Note and Comment 











Favorite 
Books and Plays 


N a recent issue, the Nation contrasted AMERICA and 

the seniors of Manhattan College. AMERICA con- 
demned “ Ann Vickers,” by Sinclair Lewis, in no uncer- 
tain terms. The Manhattan College seniors were reported 
as having designated this book as “ their favorite novel of 
the year.” The Editor-in-Chief of the college paper, the 
Quadrangle, was able to show that the senior choice was 
not really a choice, but that only nine out of 143 voting 
had named it, “in a jocular spirit,” and that none of the 
nine had read the book. The Nation’s barb was pointed 
when it remarked: “ We believe that these election re- 
turns give us the right to reply to AMERICA with a phrase 
familiar to all Catholics of sound classical (!) training: 
‘ Physician, heal ‘thyself!’” Our critics. from without, 
doubtless, might apply the phrase again in regard to a 
report printed in the Tomahawk, the weekly of Holy 
Cross College. A senior of the college delivered a lec- 
ture on the plays of Noel Coward. “In marked con- 
trast,” the report states, “to Dr. Paulding and Elizabeth 
Jordan of America, O'Neill (the lecturer) not only 
commended ‘ Design for Living’ as a brilliantly written 
and very capably acted play, but considered the play in an 
entirely different light than these critics.” It would seem 
that he condescendingly admitted “the presence of ob- 
jectionable dialogue and an unhealthy atmosphere sur- 
rounding the play.” But, through a question, he implies 
that the play was not “ meant to have a bad and immoral 
influence on its audience.” His reason, as quoted, is 
“because the play as a whole is farce, pure and simple, 
and is conclusively satire of the finest type seen in recent 
years on the legitimate stage.” From freshman to senior, 
college students traditionally turn with a little knowledge 
to the settlement of great problems, with a sparse knowl- 
edge turn radical and original, and turn longing eyes away 
from the old doctrine to the newer. But the Catholic 
college, if it have any purpose whatsoever, has the pur- 
pose of watching carefully over these intellectual turnings 
of its students so that the turn may not land the student 
amid the intellectual chaos and the moral collapse of our 
times. “ Ann Vickers” and “ Design for Living” are a 
novel and a play which are most significant of the con- 
temporary loss of faith and morals. So say the elders; 
what say the seniors? 


The Jews 
in Spain 
N his speech at the recent Jewish anti-Hitler dem- 
onstration in New York, Ex-Governor Alfred E. 
Smith used the following words: “The Jews were the 
great intelligence of the Kingdom of Spain, and when 
they were driven from there Spain went into a rapid 
decay.” Mr. Smith has often stated that he reads only 
newspapers, and it is to be feared that in this instance 
he read Arthur Brisbane a little too often and too trust- 
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ingly. That popular editorial writer, whose history is 
never too good, had made that howler several days be- 
fore. The truth, of course, is just the other way. Dur- 
ing the century and a half following the expulsion of the 
Jews and the unification of the Spains under the Catholic 
Sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, Spain had a golden 
era seldom equaled in any other country. It was the era 
of colonial expansion and of enormous wealth at home, 
of unrivaled sanctity, of intellectual growth, and of lit- 
erary and artistic masterpieces. If Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Brisbane wish to know how the Jews persecuted the 
Catholics in the days of their power in Spain and how 
Spain was led to expel them when the Catholics regained 
the upper hand, let them read “ Isabella the Queen” by 
William T. Walsh, a book of profound historical scholar- 
ship. On the credit side for Mr. Smith, however, let it 
be laid that he, alone of all the actual speakers, heeded 
the appeals made to him and mentioned also the perse- 
cution of Catholics in Mexico. 


Good Friday 
Observance 


HOSE of us who are still young—somewhere around 
fifty, let us say—can remember the time when Good 
Friday was observed in our parish churches, and passed 
over as an ordinary day by the rest of the community. 
In some towns and cities, particularly in those sections 
in which Protestantism prided itself on its dislike of 
papistry, not even the courts were adjourned. But a 
change has come within the last decade. Nearly all the 
Protestant congregations in our larger cities hold special 
services on Good Friday, and among the Episcopalians 
such observances as a Solemn Way of the Cross and even 
the three-hour service beginning at noon, are not un- 
known. In many localities, shops, factories, and places 
of public business are closed for the afternoon, or for 
part of it, to allow the workers to attend the services. 
Surely it is fitting that the Saviour of the world be re- 
membered by His people on the commemoration of the 
day on which He made satisfaction to His Father for 
the sins of all mankind. It is to be hoped that all 
Catholics will this year make a special effort to take 
part in the services on Maundy Thursday and on Holy 
Saturday as well as on Good Friday. There can be 
no better preparation for a complete participation in 
the glories of the Resurrection than to watch with Our 
Saviour in the hours of His Agony, to adore Him 
on His Cross on Calvary, and to walk with Joseph and 
Nicodemus as they lay His Body in the tomb. That is, 
indeed, the sum of the Christian life: to share His suf- 
ferings in this fleeting day which we call life, that we 
may share throughout eternity the glory of His Resur- 
rection. 
Code’s 
Birthday 
ESTERN correspondents write in to tell about 
some of the new films that have just left the Holly- 
wood cutting rooms and are now ready for national dis- 
tribution. James Cagney’s new picture, a product of the 
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Warner lot with the title, “ Picture Snatcher,” is a fast- 
moving and entertaining film, but it is smeared with dirty 
gags and loud, offensive references to sex. Genevieve 
Tobin’s latest comedy, “ Pleasure Cruise,” revolves about 
a nasty sex question, and the dialogue of this Fox Film is 
of a kind to make Avery Hopwood blush. “ Baby Face,” 
starring Barbara Stanwyck under the Warners, presents 
the career of a girl who achieves success by the simple 
method of giving herself to a whole series of helpful 
males. All this recalls the fact that last Friday was the 
third birthday of the production code in which the studios 
agreed not to make films that “lower standards of liv- 
ing” or which present “ obscenity in word, gesture, ref- 
erence, song, joke, or suggestion.” Meanwhile, just as 
Will Hays was making a speech in New York on the 
people’s desire for wholesome pictures and the screen’s 
sacred duty to the public, the press reported that Mr. 
Lubitsch was in town arranging for a film version of 
Broadway’s current laugh at chastity, “ Design for Liv- 
ing.” The recept trend to more and more smut makes us 
almost applaud New York’s rejection of the Moffat Bill 
proposing to suppress the State board of censors. About 
the only good news from Hollywood lately is the report 
that they are going to do “ The Late Christopher Bean,” 
brightest, cleanest, most delightful comedy in Times 
Square today. Marie Dressler is cast for the part now 
played by Pauline Lord—a flash of real inspiration. Now 
if Walter Connolly is in the role of the country doc- 
tor... . May it be hoped that the film is not spiced for 
popular consumption by the introduction of filth of any 
kind? 


Presidential 
“ Serfs” 

UCH heat has been generated, and little light, by 

some of the discussions on the President’s emer- 
gency labor bill. The visitor from Mars might conclude 
that a ferocious tyrant named Franklin I was bent on 
dragging some 250,000 fathers of families from their 
comfortable homes, to set them to work in distant forests 
for $1.00 per day. President Green, of the Federation 
of Labor, spoils what might be a good opposition by 
giving countenance to the fear that the President’s plan 
means the permanent establishment of a dollar a day as 
a living wage for the worker and his family. As an 
American humorist has remarked, many of us would be 
grateful were we permitted to work for that sum, plus 
the food, shelter, and the medical attention which the 
President wishes Congress to provide. No labor leader 
could feel more dislike of this labor plan, and of some 
features of other plans, sanctioned by Congress, than this 
Review. That is why, some weeks ago, we wrote that 
what the President sorely needs to aid him in keeping 
his balance is a strong, wise opposition. He wields more 
power than any President has ever had, but it is only fair 
to say that up to the present he has used it in a manner 
which has won almost universal approbation. What he 
will do in the future depends in large measure upon his 
ability to understand how far these emergency measures 
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are to be applied, and when they should be returned to 
Congress. An intelligent opposition, no less determined 
and patriotic than himself, would help him immensely in 
attaining that understanding. As for ourselves, we mourn 
to think what will be left of the Constitution after this 
storm has passed. This depression is worse than war, 
but it is not war, in the sense of the Constitution, and 
Government by metaphor is as dangerous as Government 
by phrase making. But until we are out of danger, let 
us follow the President. 


Physicians’ 
Prescriptions 


EADERSHIP has indeed departed from the Pro- 

hibitionists. On March 31 the President signed a 
bill introduced by Senator Copeland of New York, which 
permits the physician to prescribe alcoholic liquor for the 
patient in the quantities which he deems necessary. As 
the bill had the approbation of the American Medical 
Association, and had been recommended by the Wicker- 
sham Commission, the Senate passed it without debate 
and on a viva voce vote. A few moments later, Senator 
Shepperd, of Texas, the august father of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, arose to say that he desired to speak against 
the bill, and Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, added to the 
confusion and the laughter by stating that it was proper 
to listen to an argument from one of the bill’s proponents! 
No error of that kind could have occurred in the days of 
the late Wayne Wheeler. That keen and alert gentleman 
not only knew when a bill was to come up, but how every 
member of both Houses would vote on it. The times 
have changed since those early years of the last decade 
when the Anti-Saloon League and its allied organizations 
held the whip hand at Washington, and could make and 
unmake Congressmen and Congressional measures at its 
pleasure. It is barely possible that in those days Senator 
Copeland might have introduced his bill, but it would 
have been rejected in ten minutes without debate. 
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Whither Hitler? 


FLorENCE D. Suttivan, S.J. 


HE Third Reich is here. Germany has been re- 

born into a Fascist State through the painful, swift 

travails of a revolution. Adolf Hitler has arrived. 

His star like his Swastika emblem hangs high over Pots- 

dam. The world stands dumfounded at the spectacle of 

Germany’s metamorphosis. Every mind is asking, 
“ Whither Germany ?” 

For fourteen years heroic men have struggled against 
inexorable fate. Turning from autocratic rule to liberty 
and peace in a democracy, they hoped to find prosperity 
in the newly founded Republic. But the weight of debts 
and taxations and the humiliating restrictions on national 
pride and independence imposed by the selfishness of the 
Allies were more than a new republic could bear. With 
levies beyond their capacity to pay and with barriers 
raised against their foreign trade, bankruptcy stared them 
in the face. Great men rose up to lead the nation but 
were crushed by the burden of debts abroad and the 
discontent and despair at home. Coalition followed coali- 
tion to save the Republic. But in vain, for the demo- 
cratic machinery had stopped and could not be put in 
motion. Even the great Bruening failed through no fault 
of his own. 

Meanwhile a new force which had started as a growling 
March wind was fast gaining the momentum of a hurri- 
cane. Across the plains it swept, pulling with it the 
imaginations and hearts of the middle-class people. The 
core of the storm was an obscure Austrian, son of a 
humble artisan, a Catholic about whose orthodoxy there 
were many unkind rumors, a man without much educa- 
tion or political experience, but who had the soul of a 
crusader and well understood the psychology of the peo- 
ple. At the head of his Brown Shirt battalions with the 
Swastika emblem flying marched another conquering 
Napoleon in the person of Adolf Hitler. 

How the National Socialists grew from a noisy and 
obstreperous handful, the target of cartoonists and butt 
of the jibes of the conservative politicians, to an army 
of nearly one-half of the electorate in Germany, needs 
no retelling. But the steps of Hitler’s climb to power 
are curious. He determined early on a policy of main- 
taining the individuality of his movement. He would not 
cooperate with any other party. He would be an ob- 
structionist until he could win a working majority. His 
lieutenants took their seats in the Reichstag but with the 
set purpose of breaking up the meetings and preventing 
legislation. As many of these were ex-service men, they 
were not averse to displays of violence. Frequently meet- 
ings had to be adjourned when fisticuff encounters de- 
veloped into open riots. Their determination to oust 
Chancelors who were dependent upon the support of the 
hated Socialists led to the downfall of Bruening and 
Von Papen. Hitler meanwhile was being tamed by his 
failure to obtain the working majority he had been so 
sanguine of securing at the polls, and by the restive at- 


titude of his followers who were not the kind to be satis- 
fied with fiery denunciations or high sounding promises. 
They were clamoring for results and were greedy for the 
spoils. 

For a time it looked as if the wave of Hitlerism had 
reached its crest and was sinking into a depression. Then 
the unexpected happened. The Iron Man of Germany 
weakened. President von Hindenburg had suddenly drop- 
ped Bruening, the champion of the Republic, for Von 
Papen whose heart yearned for an imperial Germany. 
It was Von Papen who saw that only through the Nation- 
al Socialists could the old order be restored. The Cen- 
trists had rejected him and refused support. He turned 
to Hitler. The obstinate, fiery leader, who had spurned 
every other overture, bent to Von Papen; and Von Hin- 
denburg, in his evident confusion and despair, chose to 
entrust the nation’s future to a coalition of Nationalists 
and National Socialists. Hitler became Chancelor with 
a Cabinet chosen by the President which was thought con- 
servative enough to hold him in check. Only two of 
Hitler’s followers were given portfolios. Two National- 
ists were appointed to Ministries, and the other members 
of the Cabinet were non-party men with strong leanings 
to the side of Von Papen who was named Vice-Chancelor. 

But Hitler was as helpless as the Chancelors before him 
to start the parliamentary machinery. In the light of 
Von Hindenburg’s abandoning the fight to preserve the 
Republic, the other parties held together against Hitler to 
save the Weimar Constitution. 

Hitler found himself in the favorable position to play 
his trump card. With executive power granted to none 
of his predecessors and with an army of loyal, trained 
recruits added to the police power and the Reichwehr he 
dismissed the Reichstag and called for general elections. 

The campaign was a steam-roller affair. The opposi- 
tion was gagged, while every form of publicity was at 
the disposal of the Nazis. Papers were suppressed, men 
who voiced their opinions were maltreated and thrown 
into jails. It dawned on the people that a real revolution 
had occurred. It was not merely threatening; it was a 
fait accompli. The results at the polls showed the effects 
of intimidation and despair. The coalition won fifty-two 
per cent of the seats in the Reichstag. The way was open 
for Hitler to become dictator legally by the consent of 
the Reichstag, which happened on March 22 when the 
deputies turned over their powers to the Chancelor and 
adjourned. 

The Centrists in their dire dilemma chose to cast their 
lot with the Rightists for a united nation, even at the 
surrender of the republican form of government, rather 
than continue the impasse which was breeding stagnation 
while incubating the germs of Communism for a more 
terrible bolshevist revolution. And so the Third Reich 
began. In a few weeks a revolution had changed a free 
and democratic Germany into a Fascist nation with au- 
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thority and military force guaranteeing unity of direction 
and immediate action. 

It was inevitable that, in such a revolutionary upset 
amid prevailing disorder, many acts of violence would be 
committed by the victors in the first flush of success when 
pent-up emotions would run away with sound judgment 
and old scores would be settled irregularly, since a give- 
and-take spirit has prevailed among the Nazis and Com- 
munists during all these years of Hitler’s drive for power ; 
also by the many uncontrollable stragglers and outlaws 
of so vast an army collected from everywhere and with- 
out credentials. It is now reported that these unfortunate 
outbreaks are diminishing and that the Government is 
getting control of those who had got out of hand. Hitler 
in his public speeches and announcements to the press in- 
dicated that he is too canny to believe that government 
can be built up or maintained by violence or disregard 
of the rights of others, or of the principles of justice 
and fair play. The German people with their love of 
liberty will not suffer themselves to be driven into slavery. 

All will deplore the violence, hatred, and injustice that 
admittedly accompanied the change of government. It is 
particularly distressing that Hitler and his followers have 
so often blamed the woes of the nation on the Jewish race 
and vented almost diabolical hatred against many of its 
members. Much of this now seems to have been sporadic 
and not intended by the men in power. There are too 
many contradictory stories for one to come to a con- 
clusion. The evidence would seem to point to frightful 
exaggerations, perhaps part of Communist propaganda 
which is known to wax fat on the miseries of others. The 
responsible officials have pledged themselves to prevent 
unjust treatment of the Jews; and testimony from re- 
liable Jewish sources is added to the reports of our own 
Ambassador through the Secretary of State that order 
has been restored and no future outbreaks need be feared. 
Organized protests, especially when they excite govern- 
ments to a hostile attitude towards Germany, will be re- 
sented by loyal Germans and only give pretext for un- 
leashing destructive passions and cruel reprisals. 

In all fairness the facts and circumstances should be 
fully known before a judgment is passed. Moreover, the 
distinction must be borne in mind that persecution against 
Communists who are Jews is not an attack on Jewry. 
Evidence is not wanting to prove that many Jews have 
long forgotten the religious tenets and holy practices of 
Zion and have become leaders in spreading an ungodly 
philosophy and in fomenting disorder and revolution. 
These should not have the sympathy of either Christian or 
Jew. 

Now comes the momentous question: What will be the 
attitude of the Catholic parties in Germany? They most 
certainly will try to cooperate with the de facto govern- 
ment. They have already given their consent, though 
perhaps reluctantly and through duress. True to their 
loyalties, they had fought to preserve the Republic so 
long as it was the official government; but now the Re- 
public is dead. Above all they love their country, and 
want unity and purposeful government. They want re- 
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vival of industry and agriculture. They want employ- 
ment for those out of work, and a living wage for those 
who are working. And they will wage relentless war 
against irreligious Communism and proletarian anarchy. 
But they are equally determined to withstand any move- 
ment at home which would halt the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth or jeopardize the free practice of their 
religion and Catholic morality. With the fighting spirit 
that characterized their successful struggle against the 
powerful Bismarck during the fateful Kulturkampf, they 
can be expected to stand immovable in defense of the 
Catholic religion and Catholic schools. Conservative and 
peace loving, they will gladly work for a united and 
progressive national life. 

If it is true that Fascism, as Mussolini and Hitler pro- 
claim, is the only adequate answer and efficient check to 
the perfidious attacks of the Third International, they 
will be for Fascism, as Catholics are in Italy, where Mus- 
solini has demonstrated his thesis. Hitler cannot afford 
to ignore or proscribe 20,000,000 Catholics, one-third of 
the nation. He cannot permit outlawry and disorder. He 
must not proscribe or persecute any race or religion. The 
Government must be for all the people, excepting those 
who choose to be subversive or disloyal. The signs seem 
favorable for a complete restoration of a great nation 
with all the noble ideals and lofty aspirations which for 
so long have placed Germany in the vanguard of modern 
progress, presenting once again a conservative, happy, ef- 
ficient people, known for their loyalty to God as well as 
for their intense love of country. Our hopes and prayers 
are with this distraught nation in its agony of rebirth, its 
convalescence, and final complete recovery. 


Ceremonies of Good Friday 
Joun M. MoepeErR 


fa. FRIDAY is indeed the Holy Passion Day. 
We wend our way to the cathedral church or to 
our own parish church. All is hushed in a deathlike 
stillness; no one cares to speak, it would be unbecoming 
to break the silence. The sacrificial altar is bare, no 
lights, no incense are there, the tabernacle where our 
Saviour is wont to repose is opened wide, we feel as 
though some one had desecrated the holy place during 
the night, our souls are fearful because of the inhuman 
spectacle of the Deicide we are about to commemorate. 
Amid this sublime quiet we anxiously wait. Soon the 
long procession of choir members, chanters, assistants, 
ministers, and finally priests and the Bishop, slowly, 
silently, without song or processional music walk with 
measured step through the cathedral aisle and approach 
the altar—in our instance we will have the Archbishop 
as the celebrant—he reaches his throne and is vested; all 
is done very quietly. Fully vested in black pontificals he, 
accompanied by his assistants, goes to the foot of the 
altar, prostrating himself there. Each of the ministers 
says a short private prayer. This prostration recalls to 
us the general practice in the earliest times of the Chris- 
tian Liturgy. It indicates to us the state of our souls and 
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of all mankind before the Redemption, the destructive 
power of sin, our utter helplessness and the bitter, silent 
woes of our souls, which cry louder than words for mercy 
at the throne of God. 

While the ministers lie prostrate the acolytes cover the 
altar with a linen cloth. A few moments more of august 
silence, then all rise, the celebrant advances to the altar. 
The Lector, going to the ambo at once, reads without 
title a passage from the Prophet Osee. This initial cere- 
mony of Good Friday is truly a Mass of the Catechu- 
mens, the only one extant in our Roman rite at present. 
In this wise the Mass of the Catechumens took place 
frequently, yes daily, at Rome centuries ago. The initial 
ceremony of today is divided into two lessons, two tracts, 
a prayer, the Passion of St. John, and the great litany, 
or better, the petitions for the necessities of mankind. 

The Lector’s voice is the first to break the great silence 
as he reads aloud this first lesson, which marked the ordi- 
nary beginning of the Mass in the earliest times. We who 
have been awed beyond words by the eloquent silence are 
almost convinced that the reader will pronounce a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon us as he starts: “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” but not so, he speaks to us of Christ’s afflic- 
tion and death, of the curse that will befall the Jews. 
He also hopefully assures us of Christ’s Resurrection, 
yea, of our own rising up when he says: “He will 
quicken us after two days; on the third day He will 
raise us up and we shall live in His sight.” There is no 
moment too dark through which we cannot see the Di- 
vine light of Resurrection’s morn. 

The tract which follows, sung by the choir while the 
celebrant reads it, is taken from the Canticle of Habacuc. 
It sings to us of Calvary’s tragedy when the strain strikes 
our ears: “In the midst of two animals thou shalt be 
made known”: ah, but never does the majesty of God 
appear more holy, more awful, and more glorious than 
on Calvary, for as the tract continues we hear: “ God 
shall come from Libanus and the Holy One from the 
shady and thickly covered mountain, His majesty hath 
covered the heavens and the earth is full of His praise.” 

Upon this responsorial psalm the celebrant asks the 
Faithful to unite with him in prayer, “ Let us pray,” the 
deacon adds, “Let us kneel,” and after a short private 
prayer the subdeacon says, “ Arise.” The celebrant then 
says a prayer in which we ask for clemency, for deliver- 
ance from our old sins, and for “the grace of His Res- 
urrection.” 

The second lesson is an exerpt from Exodus. The 
subdeacon reads it but without title. It speaks of the 
Paschal Lamb at the moment when the true Lamb of 
God is being led to the slaughter. The Paschal Lamb, 
outstretched with two sticks in the form of a cross and 
roasted whole, was a type of Christ crucified. The les- 
son among other things tells us that the Sacrifice of the 
Pasch was eaten in the utmost haste by the Israelites, 
their loins being girded, their staves in their hands ready 
for a journey. The road to heaven is a long one, life is 
short, we have no time to pause on our way to eternity. 

The second tract is sung after this lesson and tells us 
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of the feelings of Jesus upon the Cross. We, His friends, 
have betrayed Him through our sins and alone He faces 
the hatred, the fury of the whole world. Wherefore He 
turns to His Father for help. From our dying Saviour 
we hear the lowly prayer, full also of immovable hope: 
“ Deliver me, O Lord, from the evil man; rescue me 
from the unjust man. They have sharpened their tongues 
like a serpent: the venom of asps is under their lips. . 
Do not Thou forsake me, lest at any time they should 
triumph.” 

The account of the Passion recorded by St. John forms, 
as it were, the third lesson which is now sung or recited. 
We well know that its narrative depicts many graphic 
scenes of Our Lord’s Passion and Death, but we must 
pass on to the great litany or the prayers which imme- 
diately follow upon the Passion. 

We can date this litany back to the second century, 
for Justin the Martyr speaks of it. This ancient prayer 
originally followed the reading of the Gospel at every 
Mass. There are eight prayers in all for the good of all 
mankind. They are broken up by the “ Oremus,” “ Flec- 
tamus genua,” and “ Levate” of the Celebrant, Deacon, 
and Subdeacon respectively. As we recite these ancient 
prayers we enter into a very close relationship with the 
Faithful and with the centuries of faith that have pre- 
ceded us. We pray most fervently for the whole Church, 
for the various ranks of the Hierarchy, for the Catechu- 
mens, for the heretics and schismatics, for the Jews and 
for the pagans. With this last petition for the pagans 
the initial ceremony of Good Friday ends. 

The next rite, the Adoration of the Cross, in its origin 
had no connection with the Mass, but the glorification of 
the Holy Cross at the most solemn moment of today’s 
function is suitable and appropriate, since it is on this 
day that the triumph of the Redeemer began when He 
was lifted up and planted on the height of Calvary. It 
is from this throne of love and pain that Jesus with out- 
stretched arms draws to Himself the whole human race. 

The rite has as its object the adoration of the glorious 
wood of the True Cross which St. Helena had gener- 
ously given to Rome. Since not all churches and chapels 
possessed a relic of the True Cross, a crucifix of wood, 
iron, or other metal was substituted for the True Cross. 
The ceremony of the Adoration of the True Cross was 
first instituted at Jerusalem. 

The prayers of the initial ceremony finished, the cele- 
brant lays aside the chasuble, and goes to the epistle side 
of the altar, where at the rear angle he receives from the 
deacon a veiled cross. He turns to the people, uncovers 
the upper portion containing the title 1 N RI. He holds 
the cross in order that the Faithful may gaze on it and 
intones the verse: “ Ecce lignum crucis, behold the wood 
of the cross,” the assistant clergy continue with him “ on 
which hung the Saviour of the world.” The choir re- 
spond, all kneeling except the celebrant “Come let us 
adore.” The celebrant advances to the front of the altar, 
unveils the head and the right arm of the Cross, raising 
it a little and singing in a higher tone the “ Ecce lignum 
crucis,” the others sing and kneel as before. Lastly the 
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celebrant advances to the center of the altar, where he 
uncovers the whole cross and while holding it up to the 
gaze of all the faithful he chants in a still higher tone 
“Ecce lignum crucis,” the others singing and kneeling 
as at first. All remain kneeling while the celebrant 
descends to put the cross on the cushion placed at the 
lower steps of the altar. 

He now takes off his shoes after the manner of those 
who took part in early times in the Lenten penitential 
processions. He walks to a spot at some distance from 
the altar, kneels and prostrates, rises. He advances a 
few paces towards the altar, kneels and prostrates again. 
He rises and kneels for the third time at the foot of the 
Cross, kisses it, genuflects and retires to the bench where 
he puts on his shoes and the chasuble and then recites the 
“Improperia,” the Reproaches. The Faithful are to 
adore the Cross after the clergy and other ministers but 
this is frequently omitted at this juncture and the Faith- 
ful adore the Cross after the Mass of the Presanctified. 

During the adoration the singing of the “ Trisagion” 
(“ Holy, Holy, Holy”) alternates with that of the Im- 
properia. The “Improperia” are also recited by the 
celebrant alternately with the deacon and subdeacon while 
the choir sings it to the most touching music that has ever 
stirred the heart of man. The “Improperia” are the 
reproaches put into the mouth of Jesus as He hangs on 
the cross. These reproaches are directed to the Jewish 
people on account of the ingratitude for the benefits they 
have received from Him. The inspiration of these verses 
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is certainly scriptural. As we hear their plaintive melody 
we bow our heads in shame, for they apply to us as well: 
“ Popule meus, O My People, what have I done to thee? 
Or in what have I grieved thee? Answer me.” “ Because 
I led you out of the land of Egypt; thou hast prepared a 
cross for thy Saviour.” Then the profound strain of the 
“ Trisagion”” is sung in both Latin and Greek to show 
that all the world pays homage to the Crucified Jesus. 
“ Agios O Theos, Sanctus Deus, Agios Ischyros, Sanctus 
Fortis, Agios Athanatos, eleison imas, Sanctus Immor- 
talis, miserere nobis. O Holy God, O Strong One, O 
Holy Immortal One, have mercy upon us.” In truth the 
infinite sanctity of God, His omnipotence, His eternal 
being, received the highest glory from the expiatory sac- 
rifice of Calvary from the Divine Victim slain for the 
sins of the world. 

As the “ Improperia”’ are recited the “ Popule meus ” 
occurs as an ever recurring refrain. An anthem con- 
cludes the “Improperia”: “We adore Thy cross, O 
Lord; and we worship and glorify Thy holy Resurrec- 
tion: for behold by the Wood of the Cross joy came into 
the whole world; God be merciful to us and bless us; 
may He cause the light of His countenance to shine upon 
us and may He have mercy on us.” 

Then follows the noble hymn “Crux Fidelis” com- 
posed by Venantius Fortunatus. After this the Adoration 
is ended; the deacon replaces the cross on the altar and 
together with the subdeacon spreads upon the altar the 
cloths—all is ready for the Mass of the Presanctified. 


, 


Chimpanzee Buddy: What of It? 


Francis W. Power, S.J. 


University have been carrying on experiments in 

bio-chemistry and in doing so have fed dozens of 
compounds with strange names to all sorts of animals in 
connection with the general subject of detoxication and 
intermediary metabolism, and have published a great 
many interesting results in chemical literature. 

There are two ways of studying the question of poi- 
sons; one is to see what the poison does to the subject, 
the other is to see what the subject does to the poison. 
The first viewpoint is that of the toxicologist and is the 
more widely known in non-technical circles on account of 
the interest of the authorities in an occasional corpus 
delicti resulting from some such experiment. 

The other way of studying the action of poisons is 
treated as a rule only in textbooks of physiological chem- 
istry, but is very widely used by chemists in investigating 
the chemical processes of digestion. Indeed, even the 
digestion of ordinary foods normally produces small 
amounts of substances that may be considered as mild 
poisons; and the very efficient and complicated chemical 
processes whereby the body converts these substances into 
harmless products are usually listed among the many 
other marvelous activities of the animal body. One of the 
commonest means whereby the body “ detoxicates ” many 
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ingested foreign substances is by tying the substance up 
or “conjugating” it with one of the so-called amino 
acids. There are nineteen of these amino acids that have 
been found in nature; they are supposed to be the building 
blocks, so to speak, out of which the large molecules of 
the vegetable and animal proteins are constructed. Of 
these nineteen amino acids, four are known to function 
in the manner just described. The body causes them to 
unite chemically with certain mildly poisonous substances 
which are either ingested for experimental purposes or 
which are naturally present in small quantities as the re- 
sult of ordinary digestion, and the resulting compound, 
which is quite innocuous, is then excreted through the 
kidneys. 

As has been said, this conjugation with amino acids is 
only one of the several chemical defense mechanisms of 
the body, but it is one that has been the subject of much 
experimental work, not only on experimental animals, 
but also on the biochemists themselves and such of their 
friends as they can persuade to swallow such nasty tast- 
ing substances as benzoic acoid, phenyl-acetic acid, di- 
phenyl-acetic acid, and many others with even more re- 
sounding titles. 

Here we are concerned with the detoxication of phenyl- 
acetic acid, the next acid above benzoic in the series of 
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the organic “ aromatic” acids. Chemists knew for years 
that both benzoic and phenyl-acetic acids when adminis- 
tered to the lower animals (dogs, cats, rabbits, pigs, etc.) 
were eliminated from the body tied up, as it were, in a 
new chemical package along with glycocoll, the simplest 
of the amino acids. When the chemists tried benzoic 
acid on themselves the same thing happened, but when 
they took phenyl-acetic acid they could never seem to find 
out what became of it, although they were certain that 
their digestive processes produced no conjugation product 
with glycocoll. The fate of phenyl-acetic acid in the 
human organism was finally discovered ; the new chemical 
package in which it was wrapped up was found to contain 
a different amino acid, glutamine, a rather rare substance 
and one which so far has never been synthesized in the 
laboratory. This new chemical package rejoices in the 
name of phenyl-acetyl-glutamine, a rather impressive title, 
but a mere monosyllable compared with some of the jaw- 
breakers of organic chemistry. 

The marked similarities between the anatomical struc- 
tures of man and the anthropoid apes (the homology 
argument for Evolution) find a striking counterpart in 
the fact that the lower animals can convert uric acid into 
a compound called allantoine to the extent of 70 to 100 
per cent, while man cannot seem to perform this reaction 
at all, and the anthropoid apes only to the extent of about 
two per cent. The ordinary monkey, according to this 
classification, falls into place among the lower animals, 
while the spotted Dalmatian coach dog, curiously enough, 
is about two-thirds human, according to this “ uricolytic 
index ” test. Continuing their experiments, the Fordham 
chemists fed phenyl-acetic acid to a monkey and to a 
Dalmatian coach dog (who was at one time an honorary 
member of the New York Fire Department), and found 
that, as far as conjugation with glutamine was concerned, 
the monkey was just a monkey and the Dalmatian nothing 
but a dog. So far, therefore, it was clear that to the 
human being alone was reserved the honor (such as it is) 
of using the amino-acid glutamine for the purpose of 
detoxicating phenyl-acetic acid. Obviously the next thing 
to do was to get an ape and use him as the subject of an 
experimentum crucis. 

The famous New York Zoological Park is only fifteen 
minutes’ walk from Fordham University, so the authori- 
ties there were approached and were found to be not 
only willing but anxious to cooperate in furthering these 
interesting experiments. Dr. Charles V. Noback, the 
veterinary for the Zoo, offered the writer for this purpose 
a young chimpanzee (commonly known as “ Buddy”), 
who is a highly accomplished individual. One of the 
keepers, who is very successful as an animal trainer, has 
taught him to eat his bananas with a knife and fork, to 
play a piano (after a fashion), go through the manual 
of arms with a popgun, and do various acrobatic stunts 
that would be the despair of any human performer. One 
of our metabolism cages was brought over to the Zoo and 
Buddy was put to work. He refused to take the phenyl- 
acetic acid in capsules, but when the keeper mixed it with 
bone meal the little ape ate it out of a spoon and licked 
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his lips. This was a pleasant surprise; when one of the 
chemists takes a dose he drinks it as the slightly acid 
solution of the sodium salt of phenyl-acetic acid ; he holds 
his nose while drinking it, takes a bottle of beer (the 
nearer the better) as a chaser, then eats a piece of cake or 
a hot dog—all this to get the taste out of his mouth. 
Buddy, however, proved to be a very willing subject, and 
while a bit cramped in his quarters in the metabolism 
cage, he made no trouble for anyone. His contributions 
to the cause of science were brought over to the Univer- 
sity and put through the various chemical manipulations 
that such an experiment calls for. Without going into 
the various technical details, which were given by the 
writer in his report on this subject at the American Chem- 
ical Society meeting in Washington, March 28, 1933, the 
result may be stated at once that Buddy fitted in perfectly 
with the evolutionary viewpoint—he produced the same 
conjugation product that the human being produces and 
to approximately the same extent. 

Thus another link is forged in the chain of evolution- 
ary arguments used to show man’s descent from or com- 
mon ancestry with the anthropoid apes. It is not a very 
large or heavy link it is true, but there are plenty of others 
that have been used in the past that are no heavier. In 
reporting this little experiment to the American Chemical 
Society, the writer merely proposed it to his colleagues 
as an interesting bit of information relating to inter- 
mediary metabolism; but he offers it to the readers of 
AMERICA to answer the question which it naturally pro- 
vokes: namely, how is it that a Catholic scientist should 
publish a piece of research that constitutes a link in the 
chain of evolutionary argument? The answer to this 
question is that a chain is of no particular value for hold- 
ing one thing to another unless it is attached at both ends. 
The links in the chain of evolutionary arguments are in 
many cases excellent, and we may even admit that if one 
concentrates on a few of the stronger links here and there 
he would pronounce it a very strong chain. The only 
trouble with it is that it is fastened at only one end. 

There are several general lines of proof alleged for 
the common ancestry of man and ape; the one we are 
concerned with here is that from homology, whereby 
many striking similarities are adduced from comparative 
anatomy and comparative physiology. The conclusion is 
drawn that here we have a convergence of probabilities 
which focus quite clearly on a common ancestral origin 
of man and ape. Some eminent geneticists, it is true, 
strongly poohpooh the general argument for Evolution 
from genetics. Some famous paleontologists ridicule the 
general argument from paleontology. Some scholarly stu- 
dents of homology have very little faith in the general 
argument from homology. All agree, notwithstanding, in 
the generally satisfactory position of Evolution as a 
theory, and the smaller fry are irrevocably committed to 
it as a fact. 

It makes a very interesting study to confront these 
learned gentlemen with the statements of their colleagues, 
as Father LeBuffe does from time to time; but confining 
ourselves to the chain of arguments from homology we 
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can easily see that one end of it is unattached if we put 
the argument in a nutshell, thus: striking similarity proves 
a common ancestor ; but between man and apes there exist 
striking similarities; therefore, man and ape have a com- 
mon ancestor. Let us grant merely for the sake of argu- 
ment that the chain is fastened at one end—i.e., striking 
similarities may exist; but the other end is still lying 
loose on the ground; it is attached to nothing except to 
the question “ What of it?” Since when did similarity 
prove descent? It hints at it—it suggests it—but where is 
the proof for it? 

A scientist who has any claim at all to the title is a 
person who is capable of working out the logical conse- 
quences of an hypothesis. Let him then make the hy- 
pothesis that there exists a being so powerful as to be 
able to put creatures in existence where no creatures of 
any kind existed before; this should not be too much to 
swallow as an hypothesis since it can be proved from 
reason that such a Being actually exists. It is entirely 
possible then that such a being might very easily put into 
existence two entirely new creatures which would resemble 
one another so closely as to be indistinguishable even by 
the most searching observation and yet which would bear 
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no more genetic relation to one another than to the man 
in the moon. The conclusion is this: no one can prove 
the impossibility of entirely separate and disparate an- 
cestry even for creatures whose similarity is extremely 
close ; this lack of proof is the loose end of the evolution- 
ary argument from homology, and in publishing results 
which would usually be taken as “ proofs” for the gen- 
eral evolutionary viewpoint, the writer does so here merely 
to point out that they have no more significance in that 
respect than do any of the other dozens of similar 
“ proofs ” which are to be found in the scientific literature. 

So if the writer continues his detoxication studies at 
the Bronx Zoo through the courtesy and cooperation of 
Dr. Noback and his associates, he may find that the bow- 
legged whangdoodle from Patagonia is 100 per cent hu- 
man in his detoxication of phenyl-acetic acid, just as the 
Dalmatian coach dog is two-thirds human as regards his 
uricolytic index. If he doesn’t, and it turns out that little 
Buddy and maybe his other anthropoid cousins are the 
only ones that can imitate the human in detoxicating 
phenyl-acetic acid, the writer will still stick to his chem- 
istry and will show the Irish in him by answering the 
evolutionists’ question by asking another: What of it? 


Jewish Protests and Russian Experiments 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


the monster meeting of protest against the perse- 

cution of Jews in Germany by the Hitler regime. 
Tonight, in Madison Square Garden, the voices are heard 
of more than 250,000 Jews in New York City and 1,000,- 
000 through the United States, while hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews, in response to a call from their religious 
leaders, are spending the day in fasting and prayer that 
the persecutions may cease. Some 25,000 persons are 
in the hall, and 55,000 more in overflow meetings outside. 
All transportation is jammed. Such notables as former- 
Governor Smith, Senator Wagner, Bishop Manning, 
Bishop McConnell, Charles H. Tuttle, Mayor O’Brien, 
and William Green are on the program. The last men- 
tioned presents “the protest of 3,000,000 organized 
workers.” 

Little or no credit is given to the various denials that 
have come from Germany, both from the part of the 
Government, and from Jewish leaders. The latter are 
explained as “ forced denials,” extorted under duress as 
part of the Nazi method. To Secretary Hull’s reassur- 
ing message as to physical violence, uttered after his in- 
quiry from the American Embassy in Berlin, a reply is 
sent with strong reservations. There is no need to re- 
hearse the accounts which have been pouring in for weeks 
both before and after the Hitler coup. They have been 
abundantly provided by our press. 

Rabbi Wise announces that the Jewish Congress will 
transmit to the German Government, through Ambas- 
sador Wilhelm von Prittwitz-Gaffron, four “ vital de- 
mands.” These are: 


A S I write, the air is filled with reverberations from 


1, There must be an immediate cessation of all anti-Semitic 
activities and propaganda in Germany. 

2. The abandonment of the policy of racial discrimination 
against and of economic exclusion of Jews from the life of Ger- 
many. 

3. The protection of Jewish life and property. 

4. There shall be no expulsion of Ost-Juden, Jews who have 
come into Germany since 1914. 

Hearing of these demands, which appear reasonable 
enough—for what sane man would stand for anti- 
Semitism and racial discrimination ?—a certain perplexity 
comes over my mind. Perhaps I have missed a point; 
but am I as dull as all that? Are we suddenly to admit, 
in the case of the Jews, the legitimacy of protests which 
are utterly scouted in the instance of other races, nation- 
alities, or religious persecutions? 

However oblivious were most of the other speakers to 
this question, it did not escape all notice. The chairman 
of the gathering, Bernard S. Deutsch, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Religious Rights and Minorities, 
and hence familiar with this broader point of view, took 
the pains to state that the civilized nations of the world 
“should be keenly interested in the preservation of hu- 
man rights of all minorities wherever they may be.” 
Former Governor Smith declared, that, as his voice was 
now lifted up for the Jews: 

I would be glad to raise it in Russia. I would be glad to raise 
it in Mexico. I would be glad to raise it in the United States. 
And I did raise it in Oklahoma City. And when I did I was ad- 
vised against it on the grounds of political expediency, and I 
said, “ No; I would sooner go to Oklahoma and say what I want 
to say than get elected.” 

But the most definite parallel was drawn by Bishop 
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Manning, of the Episcopalian Diocese of New York: 

Without claiming to know all the facts, and with nothing but 
goodwill toward the German people, we are here to lift up our 
voices against the possibility of any such acts anywhere, and 
against any policy, or propaganda, or utterance, that might en- 
courage or induce such acts. 

We are here to condemn and denounce racial or religious per- 
secution, whoever may be guilty of it, in Germany or elsewhere, 
and we must not forget the tyrannical and cruel persecution car- 
ried on against those representing all religious faiths, and the 
brutal attempt to stamp out all religion, which still continues 
under the Soviet Government in Russia. Lifting up our voices 
against such wrongs, we cannot be silent against the tyrannies 
and persecutions of the Soviet Government. 

We declare that such persecution in Germany or Russia or 
anywhere is inhuman, intolerable, and unworthy of civilized men. 
And I take this opportunity to say that in my judgment such 
action against the religious rights of men as that now continu- 
ing in Russia should not be condoned or countenanced, or given 
moral support, by any country which stands for liberty, or by any 
individual who loves right and justice. 

Bishop Manning has already shown evidence of moral 
courage in his action concerning the Negro parishioners 
of All Souls Church (Episcopalian). But it took, as I 
see it, unusual courage to brave the tide of hostility and 
indifference which confronts those who tell the truth 
about Russia; although in that great audience there was 
doubtless many a Jew, cognizant of the treatment of 
Orthodox Jewish religion by the Bolsheviki, who answered 
with a silent “ Amen.” 

The Jewish protesters resent the apparent ease with 
which their complaints are minimized by official gener- 
alities, or journalistic coloring: to the effect, for instance, 
that “ when timber is planed, the shavings must fly ” ; that 
“the purging of public offices and cultural artistic institu- 
tions must not be executed by ignorant and undesirable 
elements, but exclusively by the State authority and in 
legal form”; that the prohibition of Herr Walter from 
orchestral conducting “‘ was intended only to prevent pos- 
sible disturbances and implied no animadversion against 
him personally,” and so on. They likewise repudiate as 
an evasion and deceit the suggestion that such acts of dis- 
crimination are undertaken in the interest of the German 
people. Yet any disturbance of mind about the deeds of 
the Soviet Government towards its own nationals, Jews 
included, even towards foreigners resident in Russia, is 
put down by the press to “anti-Red hysteria, organ- 
ized anti-Soviet propaganda,” etc. We have, or did have, 
a “ Hands Off Russia” society. What success would at- 
tend a “ Hands Off Germany” society? 

Our Moscow press correspondents have been particu- 
larly apt at putting things, in the case of Russia, in the 
style that the Jews object to in the case of Germany. For 
each phase of the Soviet regime there is an appropriate 
phraseology, carefully planned to disarm criticism. 

For the use of force (quotations from New York 
Times) : 

“Why do you drive your people so furiously? Why inflict these 
hardships on the masses? Why not ease up more?” 

The Soviet leaders always reply. 

“We must do it. We dare not pause. We must be strong and 
independent before the blow falls.” 
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For the denial of rights: 

The Bolsheviki say, perhaps rightly in some cases and per- 
haps wrongly, that our freedom is only an illusion and our democ- 
racy an ingenious device to “kid the public.” Right or wrong, 
they cannot know, because no Asiatic or semi-Asiatic people can 
understand what we Westerners mean by the individual rights 
of a citizen, for which our fathers fought and died, any more 
than Westerners can judge the Eastern concept of mass action 
save by our standards. 

If democracy, or individual rights of a citizen, are 
meaningless to an “ Asiatic,” how explain the immense 
influence and popularity of Sun Yat Sen, who aroused the 
youth of China to contend for just these things, or the 
vast ferment for representative government stirring India 
at the present time? And if Russian mentality is unin- 
telligible, how can we deal with them in business as normal 
people? 

Social ostracism; of the industrious and stable mi- 
nority, seen in the subtle transfer of the term kulak, 
originally the rich rural money lender, to include any op- 
ponent or doubter concerning the present ever-changing 
rural regime. “ Kulaks—the term now covers any peasant 
opposed to rural socialization—and ‘speculators,’ petty 
private traders, who have managed to get a foothold in 
factories and other enterprises.” 

The kulaks, who after all were not “rich” in reality but simply 
self-supporting small farmers, were not all villains and squeezers, 
but as years passed began to represent the typical hard-working 
yeoman class that has been regarded as the backbone of many 
Western nations. . . . [Yet] whether they were cruel squeezers 
or kindly helpful neighbors, they were the object of envy and 
emulation to all the poorer peasants in the country. 

Class war: 

An editorial in the newspaper Communist Youth Pravda . . . 
says in substance, “ Once a kulak always a kulak,” and holds that 
the re-education of that class is impossible and that the only way 
to insure the development of a Socialist State is through un- 
relenting class war. 

This type of industrious and well-to-do peasant, says 
the statement of A. Bogolepov, secretary of the Russian 
Peasant Union (New York Times, March 17, 1933), “ is 
the last resort for the Soviet authorities to get their pro- 
visions, horses, cattle, grain, and their savings, besides 
sending them as forced laborers to the lumber camps or 
mines of Siberia.”” And he adds: 

So far over a million such industrious peasant families have 
been deprived of their homes, families, and all that they had saved 
and exiled to the Slon penal colonies. [This] has had a terrific, 
demoralizing effect on the whole Russian rural population. 

The “ social experiment”: 

Recent decrees bristle with words like “ mercilessly ” or “ with- 
a 

One of M. Stalin’s hardest “young men,” P. P. Postisheff, 
lately appointed assistant secretary of the Ukrainian Communist 
party [Postyshev is himself a Great Russian, not a Ukrainian, 
and his appointment reverses the famous “national autonomy ” 
basis for Soviet Ukrainia], in his initial speech to his new com- 
rades at the Ukrainian capital, Kharkov, gave them a sound verbal 
drubbing for their past slacknesses and shortcomings and took the 
occasion to refer to repressive measures. 

The latter, he said, should be strong, sharp and quick, fitted ex- 
actly to the needs in each case, not excessive if possible, but still 
less erring on the side of indulgence. 


But should this arouse any breath of suspicion as to 
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the nobility of the Bolsheviki? By no means, according 
to our correspondent. 

Fanatic they may be, but not with the blind fanaticism of Tor- 
quemada. They are simply trying to introduce a new form of 
farming. . . . They contend, apparently with justice, that where 
the new system has received its proper trials without sabotage it 
has already amply proved its superiority and has greatly in- 
creased both food production and the actual happiness of the 
peasant producers. 

May we not, therefore, bid our Jewish friends take 
heart? Probably Messrs. Hitler and Hugenberg are but 
introducing a newer form of farming into Germany. They 
are conducting a “ social experiment.’””’ Why should non- 
Teutons expect to understand the Teutonic mentality? 
If, in their rebuilding of the State, they have decided that 
certain elements are undesirable, does that concern for- 
eigners? “Can you make an omelette without breaking 
eggs?” 

I doubt if such an argument would be convincing. The 
Germans themselves have drawn the parallel. The All- 
gemeine Zeitung of March 27 is quoted as complaining 
that while the excesses of the Spanish Revolution were 
received with complete world indifference, the press rings 
with the account of “ mass massacres” in Germany. All 
concerned, Germans, Jews, and Americans alike, may de- 
rive some consolation from the hope that the voicing of 
these protests as to one sector of human rights may lift 
the ban that hangs over the rest of the front. It may 
cause our present Administration to think twice before 
repeating some of the injustices committed by the last 
regime in the employment of Negroes on the Mississippi 
levees. 


Sociology 
Leverage and Losses 


R. DANA SKINNER 

N the preceding article on “ Leverage and Profits,” | 

tried to show that every form of long-term and specu- 
lative use of borrowed money (as distinct from self- 
liquidating commercial discount) undermines the integrity 
of ownership of goods, of land, and of partnership 
equities, by exaggerating the speculative profits of owners 
in times of rising prices. It brings us to just such de- 
bauchery of the true sense of ownership as we experienced 
from 1924 to 1929. It transforms the spirit of partner- 
ship and responsible possession and management into an 
orgy of greed for profits through speculative purchase 
and sale of land, factories, railroads and raw materials. 
The “ leverage ” of borrowed money, through which debts 
can be discharged in a smaller purchasing power than 
the amount originally borrowed, lifts avarice to a pin- 
nacle where it seems to dominate the entire economic 
world. It spurs production of goods of all kinds far be- 
yond public needs and far beyond the public’s power to 
buy the mounting surplus. I concluded my first article 
by saying that at this point “ leverage ” gets ready for its 
tragic revenge. 

We are now in the fifth year of the most cyclonic re- 
venge with which “ leverage ” has ever afflicted the world. 
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Yet.the most incredible part of our whole economic agony 
is our failure to see clearly just what has happened. Our 
wise men admit that the world went too heavily into debt. 
But how seldom do you hear them suggest that it is not 
the amount of the debt but the kind of debt that is to 
blame! How rarely, in the volumes they have written, 
do you find them making a distinction between the self- 
liquidating debt of commercial banking transactions, and 
the long-term debts involved in mortgages and bonds, or 
in the speculative debts involved in borrowings on secu- 
rities or commodities! Time and again we hear them 
say that “the capitalist system” is on trial, whereas the 
only system actually on trial is the capitalism involved 
in long-term and speculative borrowing of “ other people’s 
money.” The capitalism of honest ownership and of part- 
nership responsibility has not failed; nor is it in the 
slightest danger of failing. But its uses and objects have 
been subverted and perverted by the capitalism of bor- 
rowed funds. Its integrity has been menaced at every 
turn. The only dismal and objective failure is that of the 
dual and self-destructive capitalism which sets the in- 
terests of the owner and the lender against each other at 
every stage of business and economic life. 

We have already examined the debauchery of owner- 
ship brought about by long term and speculative money 
borrowing in periods of rising prices. We have also seen 
that the very extent and violence of a speculative price 
rise is exaggerated by the existence of the leverage of bor- 
rowed purchasing power. Suppose we now take an equally 
realistic glance at the revenge of leverage during a fall 
in prices. 

For simplicity, let us begin again with the farmer—with 
the man who was lured by the witchery of leverage into 
buying more and more land on borrowed money. With 
an original capital of $1,000, and with $2,000 of bor- 
rowed money, he now owns three times the acreage he 
could have purchased outright with his own capital. More- 
over, he has found that the income from each tract of 
acreage exceeds the interest charges payable on the bor- 
rowed money, so that his total net profits have grown. 
Even beyond this, he has found that with rising prices 
for wheat, the value of his land has risen, too, while 
the dollar amount of his borrowed money has remained 
fixed. Land speculators are offering him as much as 
$4,500 for a total acreage that cost only $3,000. By sell- 
ing his land, he could pay off his $2,000 of indebtedness 
and keep $2,500 as his own in place of his original $1,000. 
He is, in the language of farm and city alike, “ sitting 
pretty.” 

Then something happens. It appears that too many 
other farmers have been doing the same thing, urged on 
by the same stimulus of “ leverage.” Taken together, they 
are producing more wheat than the world needs. A sur- 
plus of wheat begins to pile up in the grain elevators—a 
surplus that might never have come about without the 
speculative facilities furnished by long-term lending. The 
price of wheat begins to fall. Our farmer’s total crop for 
the current year brings him only $300 over operating 
expenses instead of the $450 of the previous year. This 
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is still enough however to let him pay his $120 of interest 
charges and have $180 left as return on his original $1,000 
of capital. Some of the joy goes out of his life, but not 
all. An 18 per cent return is not bad, although far less 
invigorating than the 33 per cent received the year before! 
He decides to try to get a larger crop from each acre to 
make up for the lower price per bushel. 

Unfortunately, all other debt-involved farmers decide 
to do the same thing, so that the world’s wheat crop, al- 
ready showing an ungainly surplus, becomes even larger 
and more depressing. Prices begin to fall faster than the 
yield per acre can be increased. The following year, there- 
fore, our farmer finds that his yield, after operating ex- 
penses, has dropped to $150. His interest charges, how- 
ever, remain solidly fixed at $120, leaving him only $30 
for pocket money, or 3 per cent on his original capital. 
He begins now to realize that if he owned only one third 
of his present acreage outright, he would be better off 
by $20. He would receive a net yield from it of $50, 
and have no interest charges to deduct. 

After this bit of obvious figuring, he decides to sell 
that part of his acreage bought on borrowed money, in 
order to clean up the mortgage debt, and leave his reduced 
profits clear and unencumbered. He goes to the people 
who, two years, before, offered him $4,500 for his land, 
and suggests that he is now willing to sell them two-thirds 
of his acreage. But no one wants to pay a high price for 
wheat land when the wheat surplus is getting larger daily. 
After long discussion, the speculators offer to buy two- 
thirds of his land for $1,500. The farmer figures that 
this would still leave him $500 in debt, and decides grim- 
ly to “hang on.” Perhaps there will be a crop shortage 
next year! But “next year” there are gentle rains and 
cheerful sunlight, and a further drop in the price of 
wheat. The yield of our farmer’s crop drops to $90— 
actually less than the mortgage interest. From the length 
and breadth of the land, a cry goes up for “ farm relief.” 

Our farmer is only one of millions. If he still owned 
one third of his acreage outright, he would still be mak- 
ing $30 on his original capital, not a miser’s dream, to 
be sure, but something. Instead, he finds himself with 
cash exhausted, and only $90 with which to meet a fixed 
interest charge of $120. He throws up his hands in de- 
fault. The bank that holds his mortgage, having no de- 
sire to own and operate needless farm lands, agrees to 
“tide him over.” But by the following year, the bank 
examiners, zealous for bank depositors’ funds, demand 
that the bank take action. A foreclosure is started. The 
farmer’s total land is sold for just enough to cover the 
$2,000 loan and interest arrears. The farmer is wiped 
out. Leverage has had its revenge. The capitalism of bor- 
rowed funds has destroyed the capitalism of ownership. 

Of course, I have purposely simplified the case. Taxes 
to meet public expenses have also remained fixed, or have 
actually risen. Farm implements have also been partly 
borrowed on installment plans. The actual mortgage debt 
is only one of the many angles from which the capitalism 
of money lending has attacked the farmer. In the great 
industrial centers to which the farmer sells his crops, 
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money borrowed to build unnecessary factories is exert- 
ing the same kind of destructive “leverage.” Fixed in- 
terest charges must be met on industrial bonds as well 
as on farm mortgages, and factory salaries are reduced 
and men thrown out of work to maintain the integrity 
of the industrial-debtor obligations. Everywhere “ lev- 
erage” is pressing and grinding against owners, and those 
whose salaries and jobs depend on owners. Home owners 
whose mortgage-interest charges once represented only a 
fifth of their salaries, now find that a half of their reduced 
salaries must go to support fixed borrowing. In cases 
where jobs have been lost and there is no income what- 
ever, the last dollars of life-savings are paid out in tribute 
to past errors of borrowing, and, in the end, the home is 
taken away. “ Leverage” grips the world in its vengeful 
irony, and the accumulated ownership of lands and capital 
goods, which should be the material bulwark of human 
existence, is wiped out. 

Who is to blame? It would be far too easy and far 
too unjust to say the money lenders, themselves. As part 
of our present dual capitalist system, they represent, by 
and large, the greatest part of our population. Every in- 
surance policy holder, and they are numbered in the tens 
of millions, is a money lender. So is every savings-bank 
depositor. So is every great endowment fund or benev- 
olent foundation that buys utility or railroad or indus- 
trial bonds or real estate mortgages. In no case do such 
institutions have the least desire to play the role of hard 
and inexorable creditors. We have only to look at the 
reverse of the picture, in times of rising prices, to see 
that the creation of long-term debt originates quite as 
much from the greed of the borrower as from any re- 
mote or possible advantage to the lender. In fact, in times 
of rising prices, it is the lender who gets repaid in a lower 
purchasing power than the amount he loaned. He lends 
$1,000 to the farmer when wheat sells at $1.00 and when 
the loan represents in purchasing power just one thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. Two years later, when wheat 
sells for $1.50 per bushel, the lender is repaid in terms 
of just over 660 bushels of wheat. 

The blame for the alternately debauching and destruc- 
tive effects of “leverage” on ownership does not lie 
with persons, nor with institutions, but with the paradox 
of the present dual system itself, with the simultaneous 
cherishing of two mutually antagonistic principles. The 
capitalism of simple ownership and partnership, which 
was the supreme achievement of the Middle Ages, has 
been virtually outlawed in the modern system. Instead we 
have the supreme irony of individuals constantly fighting 
their own personal interests, of bank depositors, as money 
lenders, fighting their own interests as home owners, of 
bond investors, as money lenders, fighting their own in- 
terets as possible common stockholders in the same com- 
panies, of benevolent endowment funds, as bond and 
mortgage holders, fighting their own interests as well 
meaning alleviators of economic distress. If all signs 
can be read rightly, the great task of the next decade 
will be to find a way out of this tragic dilemma. It can 
not be found through palliatives. It will be found only 
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through an honest admission of the destructive nature of 
“leverage” and through a widespread and conscious de- 
termination to eliminate this baneful element from our 
economic system. Only such clear-cut action can restore 
the integrity of ownership, leaving it the one true form 
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of capitalism that is really morally worthy to survive. 

Next week’s concluding article in this series will discuss 
the restoration of the capitalism of ownership through the 
gradual elimination of long-term and speculative money 
lending. 


California Revives the Mooney Case 


Pau. L. BLAKELY, S. J. 


HEN a man condemned to death on the first of 
a two-count indictment, wins a commutation of 
sentence, he usually is willing to let the other 
count lie. He is more than willing when he knows that 
he can be put to death, if found guilty on the second 
count. Tom Mooney, however, or whoever has his case in 
hand, departs from the usual course by forcing a trial on 
the second count. He insists on being tried for murder. 

But this is not an ordinary case. Since February 7, 
1917, when Mooney was found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged, it has been discussed by Presidents, governors, 
judges, legislators, lobbyists, commissions, radicals, con- 
servatives, and plain cranks, not only at home but in 
China, Italy, and Sumatra. On March 26, the case once 
more occupied the. headlines in the metropolitan press, 
when Judge Louis H. Ward, of the Superior Court in 
San Francisco, granted Mooney a hearing on the second 
count of the indictment, and set the trial for April 26. 
“New Trial for Mooney on Untried Charge,” ran the 
headline of a boxed first-page story in the New York 
Times. ‘“ Mooney Granted New Trial,” was the line that 
stretched across the first page of the Chicago Tribune, 
and all over the country, the press ranked the announce- 
ment as a news item of major importance. 

After sixteen years Mooney has won not a re-trial of 
the case which ended in his conviction, but a judicial hear- 
ing which may be equivalent. He will be tried on an in- 
dictment which rests on the same act of bombing imputed 
to him seventeen years ago, and which differs from the 
first indictment only in the name of the man who was 
killed. In spite of Judge Ward’s warning that the evi- 
dence in the first case would not be reconsidered, all that 
has been said will be re-said, and the probability is that 
in the end no man’s opinion, reasoned or rash, will be 
changed. On two topics, Mooney and Prohibition, few 
men have any doubts. They will continue to believe that 
Mooney is guilty, that Mooney is innocent, that Mooney 
received a fair trial, and that Mooney’s trial, especially 
when considered in the light of the Scottsboro decision, 
was a rank miscarriage of justice. All the old straw will 
be threshed again in the hope that something new can 
be discovered, or in the hope that what is old can be pre- 
sented to a tribunal open to new conclusions. 

But besides hope, there is something else that is new 
in this move by Mooney’s board of strategy, and it is 
worth discussing. I assume that Leo Gallagher, who ap- 
peared for Mooney, is neither a publicity seeker nor a 
tool in the hands of politicians. As Mr. Pickwick has 
said, an assumption of this benign nature does credit to 


the noblest feelings in the human breast; besides, it re- 
lieves the investigator of the necessity of looking at mid- 
night into a dark room for a black cat which may, quite 
possibly, not be there at all, but out on the backyard fence. 
Assuming, then, that the proceedings in behalf of Mooney 
are begun in good faith, as Judge Ward assumed, it may 
be asked what Mooney expects to gain from this new trial. 

His own statement is something to the effect that al- 
though a verdict of not guilty cannot alter the first con- 
viction and set him at liberty, “ it will add greatly to the 
weight of any future pardon application I may make.” 
Judge Ward, at least as reported by the New York Times, 
which is usually accurate in such reports, seems to take 
a larger view. “If previous testimony has been perjured, 
and this defendant can prove that by new evidence,” he 
said, in granting the trial, “he is entitled to his freedom, 
if it is found that he should be free.” 

At this point, however, the district attorney, Matthew 
Brady and his assistant, William Murphy, presented an- 
other view. “ Ten persons were killed in that explosion,” 
they protested. “A verdict of not guilty in the proposed 
trial would not be a bar to future prosecutions on a charge 
of murder of any of the remaining eight persons.” Thus 
Mooney could be indicted, tried, and found not guilty in 
nine consecutive cases; but, technically, the original ver- 
dict of guilty, with its consequent punishment of im- 
prisonment for life, would not be changed. A series of 
nine trials for the same act of bombing, with a verdict of 
not guilty for every one of the nine, ought to incline the 
Governor of California, it may be thought, to grant the 
pardon which his predecessors have consistently denied ; 
but it would lay him under no legal compulsion to do so. 
It could always be claimed that since the testimony at 
the second and succeeding trials was not the testimony al- 
leged at the first trial, the original verdict was not im- 
peached and should, therefore, remain unchanged. 

Mooney’s new trial may provide Mooney with a chance 
to prove his innocence, and the world with an opportunity 
to revise its conclusions, and that is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. Still, it must be said that a second 
trial, and still more a succession of trials, looks suspicious- 
ly like a futile glorification of the quips and quiddities of 
the law. Indeed, Messrs. Brady and Murphy have asked 
to be relieved of the duty of prosecuting the case, both be- 
cause they believe Mooney’s conviction unjust and be- 
cause, in their view, no evidence that could support a con- 
viction is available to the State. “As the court is no 
doubt aware,” said Mr. Brady, “I have repeatedly urged 
the Governor to pardon the defendant on the ground 
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that, in the light of our present knowledge, his former 
conviction is unjustified.”” A new trial would be of no 
benefit to the defendant, he argued, and would be a great 
expense to the State. It would not be a legal trial, but 
a kind of stage play. The characters and their lines would 
be familiar to all, and the only evidence now in the hands 
of the State could not lead to a conviction. 

In spite of the district attorney, Judge Ward held that 
Mooney was entitled as a matter of right to a trial on the 
second indictment. If Mr. Brady refused to prosecute, 
it would become the duty of the attorney general of the 
State to provide a substitute. Mooney’s counsel, Mr. Gal- 
lagher, suggests the names of Matt I. Sullivan, who re- 
viewed the case for Governor Rolph and advised denial 
of pardon, and of Charles M. Fickert, the district at- 
torney, and Edwin Cunha, his assistant, who convicted 
Mooney in 1917, on the ground that they at least believe 
him guilty. Judge Ward added that should the people 
have no case to submit, the defendant Mooney could 
present his own evidence before a jury “and require that 
they find him not guilty, and the court would be justified 
to direct a verdict to that effect.” But the trial must not 
be a re-trial of the former case. “ We won't go into the 
former evidence.” 

It is not clear how all of “the former evidence” can 
possibly be excluded. Mooney was not indicted for two 
separate acts of bombing, but for one act resulting in the 
death of two persons. The State claimed that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to show that Mooney was guilty of 
the act which caused the death of A. In the trial just 
granted the State will once more endeavor to show him 
guilty of that act, resulting in the death of B. As it has 
no new evidence, it will be obliged to rely on the old evi- 
dence, which is no truer or falser than it was sixteen 
years ago, or to default. In that case, it will not be 
necessary for Mooney even to answer, since the burden 
of proof rests on the State. Mooney is not obliged to 
prove that he is innocent, but the State is obliged to prove 
beyond reasonable doubt that he is guilty. Of course, 
Mooney’s counsel may, and probably will, welcome the 
opportunity to produce evidence of their client’s in- 
nocence. That showing would not reverse the first trial ; 
it would, however, put a pressure upon the Governor to 
issue a pardon too strong to be withstood. 

Brushing technicalities aside, that would seem to be the 
purpose of moving for a trial on the second count of the 
indictment. Just fifteen years ago, March 27, 1918, 
President Wilson’s mediation commission reported that 
they entertained some doubt as to the justice meted out 
to Mooney, and the President asked Governor Stephens 
to commute the death sentence. After a second appeal 
by President Wilson, the Governor complied on Novem- 
ber 26, and since that time Mooney has been a “ lifer.” 
In the many attempts to free him, his counsel have always 
been baffled by the fact that under the law it is not pos- 
sible to go outside the record of the original trial. This 
restriction will not bind the trial scheduled for April 28, 
and on this score at least Mooney seems at last to have 
won a new trial. 
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R. THOMAS MURNANE, Father Jude’s sexton, 

who outwardly resembles Noah, is a man of few 
words. He was raised that way, he informed me once, 
for his father before him was a man of few words, but 
they were effective. ‘‘ Thomas, I’m a man of few words. 
Hold out your hand!” his parent would occasionally re- 
mark, when the offspring had been remiss in filial duty ; 
and Thomas held out his hand. 

He was sorting out, in silence, the palms for Palm 
Sunday, splitting up the branches, to go the rounds of 
the congregation. 

“Haven't you a rather large supply?” I asked. 

“Not too much,” said Mr. Murnane. “ The Protes- 
tants will be coming for them.” 

“The Protestants? ” 

“Yes, the Protestants; 
among the Catholics.” 

“How do you explain that?” I asked. 

“Something for nothing,” said Mr. Murnane. 


and all the once-a-yearers 





cee Mr. Murnane’s taciturnity seems to be- 
long to his beard. This appendage is seen so seldom 
in our time and country that it marks a man as unique. 

For this reason some moderns have raised doubts as 
to whether we should continue to represent even our 
Saviour as bearded, for this generation. I happened 
upon an article in Pax, the English Benedictine monthly, 
which raises this question, for the reasons given. The 
beard with which Christ is represented today, this writer 
claims, gives the Saviour too soft, too feminine an ap- 
pearance for our modern taste. 

Few connoisseurs, however, of the figure of Christ in 
painting or sculpture will bear this out. The mind in- 
stinctively makes an exception in this transcendent in- 
stance, recognizing the fitness of the traditional repre- 
sentation. Where there is stiffness, or softness, or heavi- 
ness in the countenance of the Saviour as depicted, the 
fault is in the whole concept of the artist, not in the 
mere accident of carrying a beard. Were this convention 
neglected, the Saviour’s face, except in the hands of very 
skilled artists, as in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, would 
probably expose the failure of human art to represent the 
Divine even more than it does now. 





ID you ever take a good look at the photographs of 

the Holy Shroud of Turin? The countenance of 

the Saviour, as indicated there, is bearded, but singularly 

attractive to the modern eye. The face is a combination 

of majesty and mercy; a face ravaged by suffering, yet 

living, and at peace. Somehow, to me, it bears more con- 

viction of resembling the actual Saviour than any of the 
traditional faces. 

At the request of the Archbishop of Turin, the newly 
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declared Cardinal Fossati, the King of Italy has given 
all authorizations for the exposition of this relic of the 
Sacred Passion during the coming Holy Year, which it- 
self celebrates the nineteenth centenary of the Passion. 
The date of the exposition has been agreed upon as from 
September 24 to October 15. The Holy Coat of Trier, 
in Germany, will also be exposed this year, from July 23 
to the end of September. 

As far as we can learn from the documents, the Holy 
Shroud was kept in Jerusalem up to the seventh century, 
then in Byzantium (Constantinople) until 1204, when it 
was taken by the Crusaders and brought to Besancon in 
France. In 1578, after various transfers, it reached 
Turin, where it was venerated by St. Charles Borromeo, 
St. Francis de Sales, and St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 
Photographs taken at the last expositions, in 1898 and 
1931, reveal the relic as authentic. They show the body 
of a man who was “actually crucified.” 

The chemical action of the Body, combining with the 
action of the aloes in which it was embalmed, left an im- 
print upon the linen cloth, in the form of a brown-colored 
“ negative,” which, when turned into a positive by mod- 
ern photography, reveals a form of majestic stature, and 
with marks of bleeding, but not in such style as would be 
adopted by any painter. Students of the Shroud maintain 
that they have scientific proof that the figure could not 
have been reproduced by any painting. 

HE late Count Apponyi, “ prophet of the Hungarian 

nation,” and dean of the delegates in the League of 
Nations, was known to the world by his beard, which in 
his case took on an aristocratic air, framing as it did a 
typical “ patrician ” countenance of the old school. 

Dr. Leopold Sprenger, of Vienna, gives in Schdnere 
Zukunft for March 5, some interesting facts about this 
famous man. Count Apponyi showed greatness in an 
unusual way; for when over seventy years of age he 
completely renounced all those political ideas which, dur- 
ing the earlier part of his life, had won him the bitter 
dislike of the many nations of Slavic nationality within 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Count Apponyi, says Dr. Sprenger, was “ through and 
through a religious personality.” The intensity of his 
faith impressed deeply the pessimistic German philoso- 
pher, Count Hermann Keyserling, who was impressed by 
his fearlessness towards death and suffering. 

Apponyi’s faith was not from a mere simplicity, but 
came as the result of deep spiritual conflict, ripening into 
spiritual maturity. Although the luxury of Hungary’s 
Magnates was proverbial, Apponyi’s life was simplicity 
itself. He lived in “ Spartan fashion” in a couple of 
ground-floor rooms. One was his work room, with a 
table and some ancient chairs. The other was his sleep- 
ing room, furnished with an old iron bedstead painted 
brown; a crucifix upon the wall, a washstand and a chair. 
There were times when only one room was heated, when 
this most famous man in Hungary had meat but twice 
a week. THE PILGRIM. 
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Catholic Critical Standards 
Harovp F. Ryan, S.J. 


ELEBRITIES unlucky enough to fall into the 

clutches of newspaper reviewers are often asked to 
express a preference for some particular period of the 
world’s history. The response is usually qualified, the 
person questioned declaring in favor of the Middle Ages 
with a motor-car, or the age of Pericles with the radio 
and bridge. To choose our own period, has, as far as I 
can discover, occurred to none who cares to publicize his 
selection. This human counterpart of the bovine longing 
for the grass in the next pasture may be due to the 
spiritual, intellectual, moral, and economic headache, 
usually styled “the depression.” Certain it is, however, 
that the number of laudatores temporis acti has swelled 
appreciably since certain sad days in 1929. That the head- 
ache will not yield to doses of aspirin, but only to clear 
thinking and well-directed effort, is a graybeard platitude 
at the present writing. Yet who can deny that a genuine 
attempt to reestablish the primacy of the spiritual will 
prove more valuable and also more interesting than the 
futile imaginings mentioned above? 

Descending to particulars, what about the primacy of 
the spiritual in literary criticism? At a time when this 
branch concerns itself more directly with life than with 
books, such a question merits serious attention. All criti- 
cal camps manifest evident messianic longings and, though 
each goes its own way, all seem more than doubtful 
whither that way leads and just why they should take it. 
The New Humanism, after a meteoric rise at the begin- 
ning of the decade, finds itself at an impasse because of 
an inadequate philosophy. The journalist and impression- 
ist schools, devoted to life and freedom, too often fill 
their pages with undefined discontent or indulge in vague 
prophecies, rosy or wrathful, depending on temperament. 
If there be any critical philosophy capable of conserving 
the worthwhile traditions so dear to the Humanist and 
directing the vital forces of other critics, it would appear 
to be the Catholic critical philosophy. Catholics have 
what the others seek, and they likewise know that the real 
future of literature and criticism leads back to the ranks 
of the good angels. 

Many of the moderns, however, whose longings we 
hope to satisfy, will be inclined to look askance at Cath- 
olic criticism, considering it an unwarranted intrusion 
into a field where religion has no place, a literary anomaly 
enmeshing artistic freedom in the toils of ecclesiastical 
censorship. It smells villainously of the Index and In- 
quisition. Such being the chorus of protest that would 
inevitably greet the appearance of a definite body of Cath- 
olic critical standards, it most certainly reveals a choice 
collection of fallacies. 

It is a truism that criticism depends upon the critic’s 
philosophy of life, the light by which he interprets the 
facts of experience. Catholics have such a philosophy and 
there is no valid reason why they should not gather it 








into a unified whole, just as the Humanist, the impres- 
sionist, and the journalist have done with their philoso- 
phies. Why should Catholic principles remain always in 
solution? 

The source of opposition to such action is the secu- 
larism saturating literature and literary criticism during 
the past few centuries. Secularism, be it noted, is merely 
a polite name for worldliness. Long ago it abandoned 
roaring as a policy, having found a facile pen quite as 
deadly to its victims. In civilized countries its urbane 
skepticism is more destructive than the most horrifying 
blasphemy emanating from the Kremlin. In masterly 
fashion it has weeded religion out of literature until all 
that remains is a species of “ esthetic Catholicism,” catch- 
ing the fancy of the Romanticists, or the nauseating piosity 
abhorred in all literary circles. This straw man a secular- 
ist criticism has set up in the market-place and knocks 
down with high seriousness amid loud applause, when- 
ever there is question of the primacy of the spiritual in 
literature. 

Unfortunately, Catholics, breathing the bad air, are 
themselves infected by this very secularism. All uncon- 
sciously we often look at Catholic matters through Protes- 
tant, sometimes infidel, eyes. This explains why the super- 
natural has become bad taste in letters, being proposed 
with an apology and met with a frown. The same objec- 
tions heard both within and without the fold make one 
suspicious of a common source, and examination proves 
our suspicion well-founded. 

Emphasis on the place of Catholicism in art and litera- 
ture is considered a pious outburst actuated by zeal for 
religion rather than for art; such criticism being eyed 
accusingly as subtle apologetic instead of a sound body 
of critical principles with a definite literary tone and 
value. One is tempted gently to remind the objectors 
that the divorce of art from religion is unnatural and 
objections founded on such an assumption are due either 
to ignorance or malice. Catholic poets must often find 
their patience tried by the attempts to separate the religious 
convictions of Dante from his poetry, merely because the 
secularist critic falls before the charms of the verse and 
shrinks from the exactions of the dogmas they embody. 

A Catholic school of criticism might also be opposed 
as too offensive to that somewhat nebulous thing called 
“the modern mind.” Much of the force of such an objec- 
tion comes from confusing novelty and freshness of 
presentation with compromise of principle. We can and 
must make Catholic principles attractive. They have been 
Cinderella in the kitchen long enough and the time has 
come for the fairy godmothers to rouse themselves from 
their lethargy. This does not mean, however, that we 
are to dilute our ideas and soft-pedal our faith ; the modern 
mind will never be benefited by that. The point is that 
we must speak to it in its own language and interest is 
ninety per cent of that language. 

Another gem of secularist propaganda maintains that 
the adoption of any single critical viewpoint to the exclu- 
sion of others cramps both originality and judgment. One 
can well reply: “ It all depends. Which viewpoint?” Just 
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what is the Catholic outlook in literary criticism? We 
are sometimes called classicists, sometimes romanticists, 
a rather unfortunate fact, it semes to me, in either case. 
One title carries with it a suspicion of cold aloofness; the 
other savors of vapid emotionalism ; both have, to a great 
extent, degenerated into labels for historians of literature. 
Just as Catholic philosophy is neither positivist nor anti- 
intellectual, and Catholic economic principles neither capi- 
talist nor communist, so the Catholic literary viewpoint is 
not entirely classicist nor entirely romantic. We are priv- 
ileged to occupy the keystone position. 

Furthermore, the adoption of Catholic critical standards 
does not mean scrapping what is worthwhile in the work 
of critics not of our faith. The primacy of the spiritual 
presupposes a hierarchy of values, not a dead level of 
uniformity. Other systems are not to be completely dis- 
missed with a yawn and a gesture. Similar treatment has 
at least taught us tolerance. Instead of inventing epithets 
and plastering labels on contemporaries, Catholic criticism 
would rather aim at being Catholic in outlook as well as 
in name. It is willing to learn the value of vitality and 
personality from the Impressionist; the value of tradi- 
tion and selection from the Humanist; it wishes, how- 
ever, to add to these the spirit of Catholic life and Catholic 
traditions. 

The primacy of the spiritual in literature, as in every- 
thing else, is essential to the Catholic philosophy of life. 
It calls for general principles governing life and particular 
principles governing the embodiment of life in art. In 
addition, a critic should possess insight to interpret, 
sympathy to appreciate, and power to set forth his views 
in language. The Catholic outlook on life and man is 
that we obtain from reading the Gospels, an outlook most 
certainly based on the primacy of the spiritual; looking, 
as Christ did, for the best in human nature, without at- 
tempting to blink the darker shadows or the black tragedy 
of sin. As to particular details, Catholics are well sup- 
plied. The neo-scholastic renaissance is forging all the 
philosophical weapons the most exacting critic could de- 
sire. Catholic education should supply the fundamentals 
of style, and contact with modern life should suggest the 
most interesting mode of presentation. 

Briefly, one has here the wellsprings of a critical phil- 
osophy capable of supplying the deficiencies of all schools 
and becoming a power in modern literature. Catholicism’s 
place in the modern world consists in maintaining the 
eternal values in the midst of the changing world. Some- 
one has remarked that our success does not depend so 
much upon the brilliance of our intellects as upon the 
solidity of our principles. In other words, we have little 
cause to be arrogant, but plenty of reason to be firm. 
Catholic criticism will interfere as Christ interfered and 
criticize as He did, to make things better. Scribes and 
Pharisees may consider it an intrusion and bitterly resent 
such efforts, yet Catholic criticism will stand its ground. 

Christ has been exiled so long that He has become in 
very truth “the Unknown God.” The resultant blank- 
ness in life has its counterpart in literature. If the despair, 
the futility, and skepticism darkening the lives and works 
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of modern writers is to be dispelled, the primacy of the 
spiritual must be reestablished. Instead of tagging along 
at the coat-tails of Arnold, Mencken, and More, why 
not take as a model the critic who judged life best because 
“'He knew what was in man?” 


REVIEWS 
A Short History of the Oxford Movement. By S. L. OLLarp. 

Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company. $2.40. 

The Oxford Movement and After. By C. P. S. Crarke. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Company. $2.95. 

These two books were obviously written for Anglicans, but 
they may well find a place on the shelves of any Catholic library 
or study since, although there is much in each with which no 
Catholic would agree, they do give a fair estimate of the rise 
and progress of the Oxford Movement from the detached (if 
somewhat superior) point of view of moderate or broad church- 
men. Prebendary Clarke’s account of the genesis of the move- 
ment seems unquestionably the true one: it was a vigorous pro- 
test against the then-prevalent liberalism in religion which, as 
later developments have shown, was the parent of Modernism; 
and it stressed the Catholic principle of tradition, that is, the 
teaching of Christian doctrine by the Church, and the proving of 
the same from Scripture. It was a deplorable state of religious 
stagnation and even degradation that existed in the Anglican 
Establishment in pre-Tractarian times, as both Canon Ollard and 
Prebendary Clarke show. And it is difficult to read, without 
being profoundly moved, of the injustices, the calumnies, and the 
bitter persecutions heaped upon the promoters of the Oxford 
Movement, not only by the bishops of the Church of England, 
but also by the parliamentary lawyers and the Privy Council who 
assumed the interpretation of rubrics and the giving of judgment 
in spiritual causes in the State Church. Yet this will scarcely 
reconcile Catholics to the somewhat frequent use of such words 
as “Romanists” and “ Romanizers,” nor will they agree with 
the reverend authors that Newman, Manning, Ward, and the 
host of others who came into the Catholic Church as a result of 
the Oxford Movement were either intemperate Romanizing hot- 
heads or else weaker brethren who fell by the way. Canon 
Ollard’s reference to Leo XIII’s Commission to consider Anglican 
orders is an argumentum ad hominem. It yet remains to be 
proved that the Pope was ready to recognize Anglican orders but 
for the hostility of the English Catholics and the intervention in 
Rome of Cardinal Vaughan, in the face of the rejection of their 
validity by Cardinal Pole in the sixteenth century. Nor will any 
Catholic admit that the Anglican Church either in 1833 or 1633 or 
1933 is co-terminous with the pre-Reformation Ecclesia Anglicana, 
which both authors take for granted. Then to come down to our 
own day: both authors are agreed that when the Anglican Bene- 
dictines of Caldey Island were received into the Catholic Church 
in 1913 there was a faithful remnant that remained loyal to the 
Church of England. This was not the case. One person only 
who might properly be called a Caldey monk continued to live as 
a Religious in the Church of England, and that not for long. 
He too became a Catholic some time after the Caldey conversions 
and is now a Roman Catholic layman. W. H. W. 





Church Architecture: Building for a Living Faith. By Frank 
BraNNAcH. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. $3.00. 
This book on church architecture approaches the subject from 

an intelligent point of view. The priest-author has evidently 

familiarized himself with the fundamental differences between the 
styles of architecture. This training enables him to comment in 
an understanding manner on the work of the past decade in the 

United States. In spite of the traditionalist, that art which is 

called “modern” has come to claim its place in ecclesiastical 

architecture. It is reasonable that this should be so. After all, the 
sensible exponents of this phase of expression are merely reacting 
against the sickly sentimentalism that has ruled for so long. The 
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architect may wonder at some of the author’s remarks, and several 
naive captions will elicit dubious comments, but the value of the 
book may be gauged by this statement: “It is quite possible to 
respect tradition and yet be modern. We can be reminded of 
the soul, and yet be at home in a mechanical civilization.” We are 
now at a turning point in ecclesiastical art and it is heartening 
that a member of the clergy should have written this book. In 
the past, articles on architecture published in ecclesiastical papers 
have too often repeated utterances without much critical acumen. 
May Father Brannach’s book herald a new era of intelligent 
‘appreciation of church architecture! M. L. 





The Glory of the Habsburgs: the Memoirs of Princess Fugger. 
Translated from the German by J. A. Garston. New York: 


The Dial Press. $5.00. 

The secondary title of this book is really the one that indicates 
the nature of the narrative. The princess gives us far more of 
her own life than she does of any other member of the royal 
family, and even of the Emperor Franz Joseph. But the story is 
pleasantly told, and the gossip and intrigues of court life are pre- 
sented to the reader in interesting profusion. One of the most 
captivating parts of the volume is the first section which deals with 
the early life of the author. The chapters which follow are over- 
burdened with strange and forgotten names. The Emperor, Franz 
Joseph, is pictured as a punctilious personage; but always he is 
the fervent Catholic ruler. He heard three Masses daily and de- 
lighted to participate in all the devotions of the Church; and was 
always present and took part in Holy Week services and Corpus 
Christi processions. There is not the slightest proof of any ill- 
fame connected with his life, although idle tongues and malicious 
historians have sought to blacken his name. The writer does not 
conceal or condone the disgraceful circumstances of the death of 
the Crown Prince. Princess Fugger makes no attempt to portray 
the thrilling events which led up to the Great War: the shots of 
Serajevo are accorded but a few lines. In some respects the book 
could be called “ The Last Year of the Habsburgs,” for with the 
end of the story the power of the royal family disappears and 
Vienna, which had been the brilliant city of royal courts and 
gaieties, becomes almost a tomb. While the memoirs of Princess 
Fugger do not measure up to the brilliant portrayals of Belloc, 
they will have a special appeal to those who are interested in the 
gossip, dress, and festivities of royal life. W. Y. 





The Roman Way. By Epirn HaAmitton. New York: W. W. 

Norton and Company. $3.00. 

Miss Hamilton gives us, in a short space, a splendid bird’s-eye 
view of the culture and character of the Romans, derived directly 
from their literature; and traces the changes wrought by time, 
cleverly sketching all the while the similarities between their age 
and ours. To teachers and students alike it will provide a worthy 
model of how to approach the classics in order fully to appreciate 
and profit by them, as well as a chart of what will repay the 
reading, and what will not. The book is attractive in its excel- 
lent format and will be a welcome addition to the library of the 


classics which seem to be coming the fashion once more. 
M. F. McP. 





Principles of Mental Development. By Raymonp Hott 
WHeEeELer and F. THeopore Perkins. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $3.75. 

This systematic and rather comprehensive treatment of educa- 
tion from the viewpoint of Gestalt or organismic psychology is 
distinctly new and challenges interest and study. The aim of the 
book can be gathered from the authors’ indictment of other psy- 
chology: “It has yet, in general, to make the discovery that man 
is not a machine, that the laws of his behavior are the laws 
of intelligence, will, and personality, not the laws of association” 
(p. ix). Emphasis is placed on developing “personality as a 
whole”; “ insight,” not trial and error, is the key to all learning. 
All this sounds good; better indeed than the language of some 
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current educational psychology. But, true to Gestalt psychology, 
the present work finds no need of God, of the soul, of free will. 
Insight is a term “descriptive of an organized response at the 
level of conscious behavior” (p. 83), and is, in essence, the same 
in man and animal. Organismic laws “make unnecessary any 
ultimate, scientific distinction between the mental and physical” 
(p. 16). “The personality as a whole” which the Gestaltists 
offer, is still too much of a machine. G. H. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Holy Week Liturgy.—One of the most attractive and satisfy- 
ing manuals for use during the ceremonies of Holy Week and 
Easter Week is the excellently printed, beautifully bound “ Holy 
Week Book” (C. Wildermann, New York), prepared from orig- 
inal sources by Oscar Huf, S.J. Everything of importance from 
the Breviary, Missal, and Roman Pontifical, are to be found in 
this pocket-size vade mecum for these impressive liturgical ser- 
vices. An excellent English translation of the Latin is juxtaposed 
throughout and most conveniently arranged. Father Huf has 
prepared brief but comprehensive explanations of each part of 
the ceremonies which step by step open up the treasures of the 
Church’s liturgy so full of meaning and symbolism during these 
solemn days. 





A Handy Bible—Now that the lay members of the Church 
are becoming liturgy-minded and entertain a worthy curiosity to 
understand better the passages of Scripture which have been 
selected by the Church to express the mysteries of God’s dispen- 
sation to man, nothing could be more progressive or individually 
helpful than to have a handy volume of the Holy Scriptures for 
reference. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne have in their recent 
edition of the “Holy Bible” (Newgate St., London. 3/6) sup- 
plied this need. It is almost unbelievable that the whole of the 
Old and New Testament with Bishop Challoner’s valuable notes 
and extensive indexes and Table of References, could be got 
inside one cover not any bulkier than a prayerbook. And still 
the type is good and large, and the paper excellent. During Holy 
Week and after, Catholics should delight in finding in the Bible 
the context from which the gems of the liturgy have been taken. 
We see the references in Holy Week books and in our Missals; 
but how many of us have ever looked them up and read the 
whole passage? 





Helps to Mental Prayer.—Following the method which be- 
came so popular in the “Let Us Pray” series, Father LeBuffe, 
S.J. has added another slender volume to his second series of 
“As It Is Written,” called “ Annunciation-Visitation ” (America 
Press. 30 cents). It is in the familiar form of the Second Man- 
ner of Prayer of St. Ignatius, but the reflections on the words of 
Scripture have a newness and flavor and piquancy because of the 
author’s quick, vivacious style and the naturalness with which 
so many consoling thoughts seem to spring spontaneously from 
the rote-learned, time-worn texts. This volume will increase the 
ever-widening circle of Father LeBuffe’s friends and lovers of 
mental prayer. 





Helpful References and Bibliographies—One of the most 
complete collections of the arguments for and against “ State and 
Local Tax Revision,” with abundant bibliographical references, 
will be found in a complete source book for theme work and 
debate on this much-discussed subject. The matter has been com- 
piled by E. C. Buehler and belongs to “The Reference Shelf” 
(Wilson. 90 cents). 

Edith M. Phelps has edited the fifth number of Volume VIII 
of “ The Reference Shelf” under the title “ Debate Index” (Wil- 
son. 90 cents). It is much more than a revision of “The De- 
bater’s Manual,” since it has been brought up to date with more 
than 500 new entries. In an alphabetical list, all subjects that 
are commonly debated are given with abundant references to the 
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“Reference Shelf” and other important sources and bibliog- 
raphies. Special bibliographies have been added on interesting 
questions of the hour, such as interscholastic athletics, compul- 
sory arbitration, and government ownership of hydro-electric 
power. 

“The American Educational Catalog for 1932” (Bowker. $1.00) 
will be a very helpful guide to committees on studies who must 
select textbooks in the various fields. Under nine general head- 
ings authors, titles, prices, and publishers are indicated, and all 
of these titles are repeated again in an alphabetical author index. 

The Central Catholic Library of Dublin, in issuing their “ Cath- 
olic Bibliographical Series,” are helping most efficiently to spread 
a knowledge and love of Catholic literature and Catholic writers. 
No. 1 is “ A Catalogue of Novels and Tales by Catholic Writers ” 
(25 cents) ; No. 3 is “ Catholic Mission Literature: A Handlist” 
(50 cents), both compiled by the Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 
Perhaps no one is doing more to increase the circulation of 
Catholic literature, and to make Catholics familiar with the great 
treasury of Catholic books, than Father Brown. May the recent 
efforts to imitate his great work in the United States meet with 
the hearty cooperation it deserves. 

An interesting index of references to “Child Training and 
Parent Education” (Wilson), by Lucile Reiner Stebbing, ought 
to be of much value to those interested in children and the prob- 
lem of education at home. It refers to the most important passages 
in recent books on these subjects, splendidly classified under the 
most suggestive headings. 

Librarians and writers will find much accurate information 
n “Clegg’s International Booktrade Directory” (Bowker). It is 
particularly complete in regard to Great Britain and the United 
States, but the most important centers in all the countries of 
Europe and other important parts of the world are represented 
with names of the firms and their addresses. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Camgeeey MarriaGeE. George Hayward Joyce, S.J. $5.00. Sheed and 
ard. 


ComPenDIUM oF THEOLOGY, A. Votume III. Very Rev. J. Berthier and 
Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. $3.50. Herder. 


Dawn or History, Tue. Sister Mary Gilbert, 72 cents. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. 
Day witnh Our Morner, A. Rev. Mathias Helfen. 50 cents. Catholic 
Dramatic Movement. 
Democracy IN CRrIsIs. 
Carolina Press. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE Socrat Scrences. Votume 9. Edited by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman. $7.50. Macmillan. 
ErernaL TestaMEent. Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M. $1.00. Bruce. 
Everypay Prositems 1n Science. Charles John Pieper and Wilbur Lee 
Beauchamp. $1.60. Scott, Foresman. 
First Course 1x Atcesra. William J. Milne and Walter F. Downey. 
American Book Company. 
Functions or Money, Tue. Leonard Alston. $1.75. Macmillan. 
Joserpn SmirnH, AN AMERICAN Propet. John Henry Evans. $4.00. 
Macmillan. 
JourNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF A CONVENTION OF LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC GENTLEMEN. New York University Press. 
Laror Prostems. Frank T. Carlton. Heath. 
Leap, Krinpty Licut. Desmond Morse-Boycott. $1.50. Macmillan. 
Let tHE Hurricane Roar. Rose Wilder Lane. $1.50. Longmans, Green. 
Livinc Lancuace, Tue. Wilbert Lester Carr and George Depue Hadzsits. 
$1.36. Heath. 
MAKING OF THE Strate, Tue. M. Ruthnaswamy. 21s. Williams and 
Norgate. 
Mystéres et Lumrére. Maurice Guéchot. 10 francs. Téqui. 
OBLicaTION OF UNIVERSITIES TO THE Soctat Orper, Tue. $2.00. New 
York University Press. 
Orr to Arcapy. Max J. Herzberg. $1.00. American Book Compan 
Our Prectous Freepvom. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 10 cents. Queen’s Work. 
Patn or True Love. Margaret Culkin Banning. $2.00. Harper. 
ProsLiMEs PHILOSOPHIQUES. Joseph Le Rohellec 20 francs. Téqui. 
Report ON Maternat WELFARE AND THE HyciENne or INFANTS AND CHIL- 
DREN OF Pre-Scnoot Ace. 50 cents. World Peace Fuaataien. 
Romanesgue Arcuitecture. F. Eygun. $1.35. Herde 
Snort Lire or SHaxespeare, A. Abridged by ead Williams. $1.50. 
Oxford University Press. 
St tes HomMMEs AVAIENT SU REGARDER LES BETES. . . . M. Wilned. 10 
francs. Téqui. 
S. Exrizasetn or Huncary. Franz Johannes von Weinrich. 8/6. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 
Saint THomas Agutnas anp His Work. A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 5/. 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 
Tuéori£z DES BELLES-LETTRES. P. L. Longhaye. 20 francs. Téqui. 
Tuncnur. Carl Liddle and David Thibault. “2. “ag Century. 
Unton Sovare. Albert Halper. $2.50. 
Watcnh «n tHe Nicut, A. Helen C. White” %o. 00. Macmillan. 
Witpv Wines. Julie Closson Kenly. $2.50. Appleton. 


Harold J. Laski. $3.50. University of North 
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The Bulpington of Blup. From Pillar to Post. Stories of 
God. Mexican Trail. Golden Tales of the Prairie States. 


Once more H. G. Wells wears us out in his latest attempt at 
fiction and satire in “The Bulpington of Blup,” (Macmillan. 
$2.50). Theodore Bulpington lives in an exotic, half-educated 
atmosphere. His father and mother are also learned after a man- 
ner. Theodore is a curious and abnormal youth. He lives in a 
world of illusion. He thinks himself important. He is the hero 
of every story of his own—a rank, sickly sentimentalist, for whom 
no reader can have sympathy. Wells’ conception of man does 
not rise above that of a fine animal nosing in the dust. It is a fatal 
limitation for an artist endeavoring to portray human character. 
Theodore Bulpington places the responsibility for his weaknesses 
and shortcomings on his fictitious second self, which he calls “ the 
Bulpington of Blup.” His delusions of self-importance, courage, 
greatness, become a very creed. His heroism and reputation are 
purely of his own manufacture. He is more fool than knave—an 
exotic, lascivious cad. Wells has, of course, but little regard for 
the moral sensibility of his readers. No author has the complete 
freedom which he assumes to make graphic portrayal of ugliness 
and vice. The novel starts slowly and throughout lacks insight 
into character. The author has, however, retained his clear, con- 
crete style, and a pictorial power in the use of words. But he has 
ceased to be a story teller of genius, and has become as one cry- 
ing with a loud voice, and almost boring. 

Although Helen R. Martin is credited with having written over 
a dozen novels, one of which was dramatized into Mrs. Fiske’s 
“Erstwhile Susan,” her new offering, “From Pillar to Post” 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00) indicates no such maturity. An artificially 
fabricated situation, which is only made possible by the most in- 
dulgent behavior of the gods, is chiefly useful as enabling a “ pert 
and independent heroine,” as she is “blurbified,” to express a 
number of time-worn and quite uninteresting criticisms of current 
sociological and economic phenomena. As a polemic it is without 
value; as an entertainment, which is the formality under which 
it is offered, its worth is slight. The novelist’s courageous in- 
difference to verisimilitude permits her to depict a court trial of 
extraordinary variation from the commonplace; and is even able 
to produce a situation wherein a Catholic priest is so troubled 
in conscience after hearing a girl’s shocking confession that he 
reports the penitent to the police. 

Just at present the works of Rainer Maria Rilke, a German 
writer who died in 1926, enjoy a considerable vogue. Unless this 
vogue is based on productions more substantial than “ Stories of 
God” (Norton. $2.00), its period will be deservedly short. “ Stories 
of God” is a collection of loosely connected short stories, none of 
which has either point or direction. Perhaps they are intended to 
be whimsical, or poetic, or perhaps the translators have not caught 
their spirit. It is difficult, even, to conclude that the author’s at- 
titude is irreverent, so aimless, so shifting is his manner. And it 
is difficult to conclude that his simplicity is an affectation. He is 
not disarming; he is baffling. 

“ Mexican Trail” (King. $2.00), by Will Jenkins, is a story 
of the border patrol along the Mexican line, dope smuggling or- 
ganized by a Mexican known only as “ The Boss,” and Pete Gray, 
who is charged with the murder of his fellow-patrolman. Pete’s 
search for the Boss to secure the evidence that will clear him 
of the crime is a difficult and dangerous one, and exciting for the 
reader to follow. Although the book is not so well written, the 
story is interesting and the plot as good as most Western stories 
which are always popular. 

The fourth in May Lamberton Becker’s series of “Golden 
Tales” is her “Golden Tales of the Prairie States” (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). Anything in the Middle West that revolves about 
Chicago as a hub is in a Prairie State. There are nineteen stories, 
pictures of the “middle border” that has vanished, each by a 
master, that makes reading the book like paging through a family 
album of the corn belt. It is a healthy, wholesome literature, 
free from much of the smut of recent fiction. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 


Secular Colleges 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a certain Catholic propaganda on foot that I dare call 
most misguided and its object seems to be to sell the Newman 
idea to Catholic students in this country. The so-called Newman 
idea is based on two facts. One is Cardinal Newman's proposal 
to set up a hall at Oxford to serve as a cloister lodging house 
with tutors to supervise the intellectual work and morals of stu- 
dents. The other fact for the selling of this idea is Pius X’s 
Instruction in April, 1905, in the Encyclical “ Acerbo Nimis”: 

We do decree and strictly command that where there are 
public academies, colleges, and universities let schools of reli- 
gion be established for the purpose of teaching the truths of 
our Faith and the precepts of Christian morality to the youths 
who attend such public institutions wherein no mention is 
made of religion. 

Now I am far from attributing a poor motive to this propa- 
ganda, nor am I condemning the genuine zeal of many priests and 
laymen who seek “to develop educated Catholics for lay leader- 
ship in the promotion of the public interests of the Church in mod- 
ern society.” I wish only to point to what seem to be evident 
facts that betray a habit of mind of not thinking with the Church 
and not exactly “gathering” with Him who is its Head but 
rather perhaps unwittingly “ scattering.” 

The educated students upon whom the propaganda labeled 
“Newman Clubs” is being spent are for the most part not edu- 
cated in the Catholic sense but unformed youngsters, many of 
whom need and sorely need the atmosphere of a Catholic college 
and the solid training in Catholic philosophy and evidences of 
religion. That is the first fact. 

Because of the lack of Catholic training and Catholic atmos- 
phere many students attending secular colleges and universities 
are losing their Faith. Now say what you will about gross im- 
morality, drunkenness, etc., I venture the humble opinion that 
there is nothing in this world more terrifying and with attendant 
effects more destructible than the loss of the Faith—the sight of 
a well-read though biased intelligent “Catholic” who has lost 
the gift of Faith. 

Over against these two facts stands the canonical prescription 
for Catholics to attend only Catholic schools and colleges when 
and where it is possible according to the judgment of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The Church wishes like a loving mother to equip 
Catholics with that training and culture which a Catholic school 
and college alone can give. 

It is of course very true that many cannot attend Catholic 
schools for good reasons. It is, however, quite safe to say that 
perhaps only one out of every ten can be thus excused. A well- 
organized system of Catholic Action Clubs in non-Catholic schools 
and universities should be therefore developed and religious in- 
struction be systematically given under the direction of enlightened 
episcopal and priestly leadership in order to stop the terrifying 
leakage. The term Catholic Action Club, I dare say, will ring 
far more true if run according to the mind of our present Holy 
Father than the misnomer in these United States of the expression 
Newman Clubs. Why blame the venerable ashes of Newman for 
much bumcombe going on in his name? 

The enthusiasm and propaganda for “schools of religion” in 
secular universities is a most dangerous and insidious weapon 
which is, I believe, sharply edged on one side against Catholic 
schools and colleges and quite dull for the much-heralded upbuild- 
ing of real Catholic leadership on the other side. 

Brooklyn. A New Curate. 
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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Roosevelt sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress on March 29, recommending legislation 
to provide Federal supervision of investment securities 
in interstate commerce, in order to protect the public 
with the least possible interference to honest business. 
The legislation should put “the burden of telling the 
whole truth on the buyer,” which he considered would 
bring back public confidence, by giving impetus to honest 
dealing in securities. To follow this, legislation should 
be enacted for better supervision of property dealt in 
on exchanges, and “to correct unethical and unsafe 
practices on the part of officers and directors of banks 
and other corporations.” A return was sought “to a 
clearer understanding of the ancient truth that those who 
manage banks, corporations, and other agencies using 
other people’s money are trustees acting for others.” 

The legislation was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, and in the House by Chairman 
Rayburn of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The Senate bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee for review as to its legal aspects; in the 
House Chairman Rayburn scheduled hearings beginning 
March 31. 

According to the measure, which is entitled the 
“ Federal Securities Act,” securities in interstate com- 
merce shall be registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with a complete statement of essential informa- 
tion, including the commission and bonus to be paid 
to promoters. In the case of the securities of foreign 
governments and political subdivisions, the general 
financial condition of the country must also be stated, 
and whether it has ever defaulted on any securities. The 
signers of the registration statement, jointly and severally, 
shall be liable for any damages arising from material 
misrepresentation. At the request of the Commission, 
the Attorney General shall prosecute for fraud. The act 
sets penalties for violations of the act at not more than 
$5,000 fine or five years in prison or both. Advertise- 
ments of securities will be required to contain certain 
specified information, including a statement of the issuer’s 
assets, liabilities, profits, and loss during the year imme- 
diately preceding the offering, the price at which it is 
offered to the public and the net amount to be returned 
to the capital investment. 

The President started his campaign to reduce expenses 
on March 27. On that day he began the reorganization 
of the government by issuing an executive order which 
abolished the Federal Farm Board, and grouped all 
Federal agricultural credit agencies, including the Farm 
Loan Board, into the “ Farm Credit Administration.” 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., of New York, was named 
governor of it. 

At the same time, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
sent Congress an outline of a program to help farmers 
(through a governmental refinancing plan) readjust their 
debt burden, which he estimated at $12,000,000,000. 
Under his plan, loans for the payment of interest, amorti- 
zation instalments past due, and taxes covering a period 
of not more than two years, would be made by the 
Regional Agriculture Credit Corporations. Refinancing 
of mortgage principal would be handled through the 
Federal Land Banks, and funds being obtained from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. On March 29, 
Senator McAdoo introduced a bill to set up a “ United 
States farm-mortgage bank” to supply farm-mortgage 
credit. It was sent to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 
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On March 28, the President issued another executive 
order—a fifteen-per-cent salary cut for almost all Federal 
employes. It affects all personnel of the Army and Navy, 
all postal employes, and all employes in the bureaus of 
Washington, and is effective from April 1 through June 
30, 1933. It was based upon a Department of Labor 
investigation which showed that the cost of living had 
declined from an index of 171.0 for a six-months period 
ended June 30, 1928, to 133.9 for a similar period ended 
December 31, 1932, or 21.7 per cent. 

On March 28 and 29, the Senate and the House passed 
the President’s reforestation measure. The changes made 
were slight: one limited the life of the authorizations 
to two years; another changed the fixed wage of $1 a day 
to a cash-allowance authorization. Another amendment 
waived the limit of relief loans to States by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which is now set at 
$45,000,000 for each State. This was done as a stop-gap 
until Congress could enact a pending bill providing for 
direct grants of relief funds, as some States have entirely 
or nearly exhausted their borrowing limit with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


Hitler Controls Germany.—Chancelor Hitler de- 
livered his outline of objectives in the Garrison Church 
in Potsdam, and showed himself fully conscious of dic- 
tatorial power and that the government of Germany was 
entirely in his hands. President von Hindenburg, con- 
firmed his assent by a strong plea for unity under his 
new Chancelor, and thus removed any doubt of his 
personal interference with the new regime. Later in 
the Reichstag the Chancelor proved much more con- 
servative than was expected, declaring that he would 
continue the present foreign policy and maintain the 
gold standard without inflation; he stressed the necessity 
of the Christian religion as the foundation of morals 
and civic unity, promised justice and fair dealing to all 
races and religions, and banished the idea of a restored 
monarchy as irrelevant at the time. On March 25, five 
of the twelve governors of Prussian provinces were dis- 
placed by the National Socialists. Such important centers 
as Brandenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Silesia, 
and the Rhine provinces were given governors, and in 
many cases presidents and vice-presidents of the various 
districts, appointed by the Nazi leaders. Other States 
and districts had already been taken over either by com- 
munal elections or by executive action, as the Reichswehr 
and police force were entirely in the hands of Hitler’s 
lieutenants. It was impossible for any group to assert 
itself or express criticism or make any move in favor of 
their own party plans. 


Persecution of Jews.—The outcry concerning the 
treatment of Jews in Germany placed Hitler’s new gov- 
ernment on the defensive. It was well known that in 
the early stages of the development of German Fascism 
Hitler and his propagandists played up anti-Semitism 
as an essential part of their program. In spite of early 
denials, it seemed now admitted by the Nazis that many 
innocent Jewish people were cruelly treated, many suffer- 
ing physical violence and imprisonment. It was learned 
from authoritative sources that these manifestations of 
race hatred, attributed for the most part to irregular 
groups, were condemned by Hitler and his cabinet and 
that efficient means were being taken to restore order; 
and for several days there seemed to be no evidence of the 
molestation of Jews. Reports of the first attacks were 
apparently exaggerated and tales invented by passion and 
fear spread throughout the world. The immediate re- 
action of the Jewish people was to sfir up an international 
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protest against the Hitler regime on account of its anti- 
Semitic platform. They called upon Christians of all 
denominations to join them in deploring religious bigotry 
and race prejudice. In New York City, and other cities 
in the United States, persons of all denominations 
gathered in a formal protest. ‘When news reached Ger- 
many of the stories being circulated in all parts of the 
world, and of plans for a general boycott of German 
goods being formed, anger and resentment were added to 
the already intense passions of the revolution. Imme- 
diately the headquarters of the National Socialist move- 
ment planned in reprisal a national boycott against all 
German Jews. Though the date for the threatened boy- 
cott was set for April 1, and was made dependent upon 
the Jews throughout the world withdrawing their con- 
certed propaganda and the spreading of unfounded tales 
of atrocities, in many quarters the Jewish doctors and 
lawyers were being driven from their offices, while Nazi 
pickets patrolled the business streets to prevent Germans 
from dealing with Jewish stores. To prevent the cruel- 
ties reported from such sporadic and unofficial activities 
the National Socialist party gave official approval of the 
boycott, limiting it to the German Jews on a purely 
economic basis, guaranteeing to prevent all violence and 
physical harm. There were many efforts made by Jew- 
ish leaders in Germany and from well-known officials, 
including a former Foreign Minister, the head of the 
Hamburg-American Line, the president of the central 
council of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith, and the 
United States Ambassador to Germany as reported by 
Secretary of State Hull, to convince Americans that the 
worst was over and that the Jews in Germany were 
satisfied with the restored order. 


Church Lifts Hitler Ban.—Certain features of 
Hitler’s original program merited condemnation in a 
pastoral letter issued in March, 1931, by Cardinal Schulte 
acting in behalf of the German Bishops in the Fulda Con- 
ference. The Bishops protested against “ misconceptions 
of fundamental Christian truths ” and specified the dogma 
of universality, unity, and authority of the Church, of 
ethical principles, and the relationship of the Church and 
State. On March 28, a special cable to the New York 
Times announced that Cardinal Schulte, acting in behalf 
of the Bishops, had formally revoked the ban because 
“the highest representative of the Government, who at 
the same time is the authoritative leader of this move- 
ment, made declarations taking full account of the in- 
violability of Catholic doctrine and the unalterable tasks 
and rights of the Church, assuring full validity of the 
pacts concluded by the German States with the Church. 
Without revoking the condemnation expressed by pre- 
vious measures against certain religious-ethical errors, 
the Bishops believe they may feel confident that general 
bans and warnings need no longer be regarded as nec- 
essary. 


Japan and the League.—Japan definitely severed 
connection with the League of Nations on March 27. 
On that day, Count Uchida, Japanese Foreign Minister, 
sent a formal notice to Secretary Drummond of the 
League that because of “an irreconcilable divergence of 
views” membership was terminated. This action was 
consequent to the spectacular withdrawal of Yosuke 
Matsuoka, Japanese chief delegate, from the League 
Council table on February 24. Accompanying the notice 
was a rescript from the Emperor of Japan. As expressed 
by its paper, the Japanese Government considered that 
existing circumstances should “allow the operation of 
the covenant of the League to vary in accordance with 
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the actual conditions prevailing’ in different regions of 
the world.” China, for instance, was “ not an organized 
State” ; its conditions were confused and complex in 
the extreme. The League had not grasped the “ reali- 
ties” ; the Lytton report was arbitrary and erroneous. 
The Emperor in his rescript explained that by withdraw- 
ing from the League the Empire did not mean that it 
would “ stand aloof in the Extreme Orient,” nor that it 
would “isolate itself thereby from the fraternity of 
nations.” Peace and international confidence remained, 
as ever, the aim of Japan. Considerable anxiety was 
expressed by some of Japan’s warmest friends among the 
nations as to the consequences of the withdrawal, par- 
ticularly by the French. Mr. Matsuoka arrived in New 
York on March 25 on his way back to Japan. The nine- 
Power treaty, he declared in a press interview, to which 
the League appealed, and which Japan had signed, was 
invalid since based on a “fiction,” the administrative 
integrity of China. Japan, he also said, could not have 
allowed China to become “ sovietized,” as was imminent. 
He suggested that the United States fleet might be with- 
drawn, for peace’s sake, from the Pacific Ocean. At 
the same time the question of Japan’s mandated islands 
in the Pacific was discussed in Japan and elsewhere. The 
Japanese claims that Japan could retain its rights to the 
islands in virtue of a secret agreement concluded during 
the World War and later confirmed by the Allied High 
Council, was denied at Geneva. League authorities main- 
tained that this agreement was superseded by Article VII 
of the mandate. Interest was shown in the question by 
the Germans in view of their previous concern with 
the islands. The United States Government kept aloof 
from the issue. 


Debt Discussions; Disarmament.—Conversations on 
the subject of War debts, with correlative treatment of 
economic questions, were begun on March 24 by Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador, Secretary of State 
Hull, and Assistant Secretary of State Moley. The con- 
versations were renewed on March 27. Considerable stir 
was produced in France by Secretary Hull’s utterance 
on March 25 to the effect that he could not then say 
whether or not he would “ sit in with those Governments 
in future discussions of their debts” which had defaulted 
on the same. As if to offset this, Jacques Stern, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, was presented to President Roosevelt on March 
27 by Ambassador Claudel. M. Stern declared that he 
was in favor of France’s paying her debt. On March 
29, Norman H. Davis met Mr. MacDonald in London, 
and began talks with him to lead up to the future World 
Economic Conference. The world disarmament confer- 
ence agreed on March 27 to adjourn for a month’s time; 
also to accept the British draft treaty as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Resentment was expressed in France over Mr. 
MacDonald’s flat declarations for treaty revision, which 
he had declared to be the purpose of the four-Power 
agreement proposed by Premier Mussolini. Turkey, in 
the meanwhile, had demanded at the conference control 
over the Dardanelles and the Bosporus Straits, which 
would mean the suppression of the demilitarized zone 
now surrounding them. In the United States strong 
opposition, on grounds of settled American policy, was 
expressed by leading international jurists to the arms- 
embargo powers which were approved of for the Presi- 
dent, by a vote of 15 to 6, by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Judge John Bassett Moore, former 
member of the World Court, entered a specially strenu- 
ous denial that neutrality was, as has been frequently 
alleged, now a thing of the past. 
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British Engineers in Moscow.—The situation re- 
mained uncertain as to the British engineers, employes 
of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company who had been 
arrested with nine Russians on the charge of “ inten- 
tional’ damaging and of taking bribes. Bail, it was 
stated, would be permitted for three of the Britons by 
the Soviet public prosecutor. But the British authorities 
continued to demand that all four should be released; 
and Allan Monkhouse, who was again summoned for 
questioning in the night of March 25, was instructed 
to ask for bail solely on the condition that the nine Rus- 
sians also should be released. ‘The trial, said the prose- 
cutor, would take place in April. According to Gareth 
Jones, private secretary to David Lloyd-George, former 
British Premier, the Metropolitan affair was simply an 
outburst of panic on the part of the Soviet authorities, 
alarmed at the ever-increasing breakdown of the food and 
farm situation. Mr. Jones had traversed on foot the 
Ukraine and the Lower Volga regions, where the greatest 
difficulties were experienced by the Soviet regime. He 
described conditions of incredible misery, peasants strug- 
gling for crusts, or an orange peel, etc. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch from Rostov-on-Don, a 
group of collective farmers who had refused to work in 
the fields, because of complaints of no food, were pun- 
ished summarily as “ damagers.” Other peasants in the 
district were expelled or exiled to the Far North. 


Gran Chaco War.—On March 25, the Foreign Min- 
istry at Buenos Aires announced the receipt of a note 
from the Commission of Neutrals supporting the ABC- 
Peru project for a sixty-day armistice in the Gran Chaco. 
The reaction to this proposal was anything but favorable. 
Dispatches from Asuncion stated that the Paraguayans 
would not be interested in a temporary cessation of hos- 
tilities but only in the termination of the conflict. It 
was further declared that any interruption in the conflict 
must be accompanied by the complete demilitarization of 
the zone of warfare and by the retirement of the opposing 
armies. Paraguayan newspapers also hinted that an 
armistice of sixty days would only serve to enable General 
Kundt to reorganize a stronger Bolivian offensive. The 
Bolivian press urged the Government not to accept the 
armistice and pointed out that the peace proposal came 
at a time when their armies were on the point of winning 
the war. The Paraguayan War Office admitted that its 
army had retreated from Camp Jordon, near Fort 
Saavedra, where it had been holding the Bolivians at bay 
since December. The loss of this strategic position was 
a hard blow to the Paraguayans, since their whole morale, 
civilian as well as military, had been built upon the as- 
surances that the Bolivians could not break through. It 
was reported that General Kundt, commander-in-chief 
of the Bolivians, would follow up his gains by an attack 
on Forts Gondra and Nanawa to which the defeated 
Paraguayans had retreated. 


Commons Debates India Reforms.—By an over- 
whelming vote, the British House of Commons passed 
the Government proposal to set up a select committee 
chosen from both houses to consider the so-called White 
Paper, containing the plan for a constitutional govern- 
ment of the Federation of India. This committee was 
empowered to give final form to the enactments whereby 
the British provinces in India would be given a greater 
share of self-government and whereby the provinces and 
the states ruled by native princes would be united in a 
federal government. According to Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary for India, the proposed scheme of federation 
would give Indians “the widest possible opportunities 
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for their own self-government and their self-develop- 
ment.”’ It would also, he stated, be so safeguarded that 
British interests would not be destroyed and Indian 
extremists could not gain control of government. During 
the three-day debate, devoted by the House of Commons 
to the subject of erecting the select committee, the rignt- 
wing Conservatives under Winston Churchill bitterly at- 
tacked the Government policy in India as an abdication 
of British authority. The majority of the Conservatives, 
however, were supported by the Liberals and Laborites, 
although the latter wished to make certain amendments 
to the proposals. In India, the White Paper was un- 
acceptable either to the Hindu Nationalists or to the 
Moslems. The executive board of the Moslem Con- 
ference passed resolutions demanding the extension of 
Indian control over fiscal, administrative, and legislative 
matters, as well as the curtailment of the powers of the 
provincial governors and the Governor General. 


Estimates in Irish Free State.—The net estimates for 
Public Service during the coming year showed a sub- 
stantial reduction of £5,023,669. Decided cuts were made 
in some departments, but in others there were increases. 
Though the Governor General’s salary remained the same, 
£10,000 there was a saving made on his establishment. 
The President’s salary was reduced to £1,500, and that 
of the Cabinet members to £1,000. Further curtailments 
in the salaries of public officials were contained in an 
emergency economy bill presented to the Dail on March 
23. All Government employes receiving more than £300 
were marked for wage reductions; this included civil 
servants, teachers, members of the police and army, local 
authorities, etc. The salaries of judges of the higher 
courts were also named for reductions, though these 
cannot be enforced without an amendment to the con- 
stitution. Legislation to this effect will be introduced 
during the present session of the Dail. In all, Minister 
of Finance Sean McEntee stated that he hoped to save 
about £500,000 through these economies. 


Wang Becomes President.—On March 29, it was 
announced that Dr. Wang would resume the presidency 
of the Executive Council which Dr. T. V. Soong had 
held during Mr. Wang’s absence in Europe. There had 
been considerable speculation as to what agreements were 
reached between the new Premier of China and General 
Chiang as to their ideas regarding resistance to the 
Japanese in the Jehol Province. While no announce- 
ment on this point was likely to come from Nanking, the 
Japanese War Office declared that General Chiang would 
receive complete military control and that Mr. Wang 
would receive a free hand in the foreign policy of his 
country. 





Next week, Gerard B. Donnelly will write a 
third of his commentaries on “ Quadragesimo 
Anno.” It will be called “ The Wall-Street Spider 
Web.” 

John LaFarge will write of a matter closely 
connected with the Negro question. His paper 
will be called “ Civil Government for the Virgin 
Islands.” 

The third and last of R. Dana Skinner’s series 
on the evils of “leverage” will contain a new 
solution of the important question. 

Francis P. LeBuffe will celebrate Easter with 
a paper called “ We, too, Shall Rise.” 

















